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The Street Car Strike 


By William$Marion Reedy 
E’VE been having the darndest finest strike 
one ever saw on our street railway system 
in St. Louis for tive days now. The cars 


stopped running on Sunday. That was a delight to 


some few strict Sabbatarians and the strikers. The 
remainder of us—well, it was walk, damn ye, walk, 
if we hadn’t an auto or friends who had autos, On 


Monday the city looked like a country town in fair 
The 


The trafie cops were guarding cars and 


week, streets clogged with everything on 
wheels. 

car-barns. There was a jam at every crossing and 
all rules and regulations were suspended and trans- 


The 


Factories began work late, 


portation became a jag of jitneys. depart- 
ment stores were empty. 
because the help couldn’t arrive on time. The town 
was beautifully tied up. And the town took it good- 
naturedly, It accepted its orders from the unions 
and didn’t get a bit angry—not even at the railway 
company, at which the town is always more or less 
mad, I[:mployers closed down eatly and sent their 
employes home in all kinds of conveyances, the em- 
ployes, in spite of discomfort, taking it all in’ the 
the 


zero 


spirit of country hay-ride. So it) was—with 


almost weather up to Wednesday—for five 


days. There was some yiolence but not as much as 
You never saw a cheer- 


that 


might have been expected. 


tuller burg in) circumstances would) seem to 
justify civil rage. 
What was it all about? 


You see it was this way. The street railway men 
wanted more wages to mect the high cost of living, 
and some representatives of the national street rail- 
ways employes’ union came here and organized a 
the 
The street railway company had a union of its own 


local union to enforce demand for more pay. 


among its employes—a very nice, social, exclusive 
the 
There never 


union, to the upkeep of which con- 


tributed 


company 


rather generously. was a cor- 
poration manager who treated his men better than 
did Mr. Richard McCulloch. 


with every regard for the employes- 


The company was run 
and well run in 
the face of desperate financial difficulties. The work- 
ers were given bonuses for extra time and good ser- 
vice, If a car crew had an accident, the men were 
not discharged: they were tried by a court of fellow 
employes. The workers had a committee to formu 
late grievances and every man was asked to make 
suggestions for the good of the service. The em- 
ployes had a fine clubhouse. They were organized 
in a building association. Many of them had built 
or were building homes. They had organized a brass 
band, an orchestra, a dramatic club that developed 
They were happy and they 
McCulloch. 
felt the rising cost of living and the need of more 
Mr. McCulloch agreed with them and did ad- 


vance the pay as he could 


some excellent players. 


were fond of General Manager They 


pay. 


The 


than in any city I know of, 


better 
not 


operated operated 
but 


Offers of good pay and the 


roads were well 
perfectly, of 
course. Came the war. 
draft took men away. New employes were hard to 


They 
short 


were not tractable. 
The 
The new men had no tradition of loyalty 
That didn't 
material 


get and when = secured 


could get jobs elsewhere. roads were 
handed. 
Women were employed as conductors. 
the trouble. 
upon which the agents of the national union worked 


affiliated the 


start The new men were the 


to organize a local union, and new 


union swept all the employes into its ranks as soon 





as that body presented its demands. All the good- 
ness of the company and of Mr. McCulloch counted 
for nothing as against newly awakened class loyalty 
and ‘against the one restriction that poisoned the 
paternalistic kindness—the prohibition against mem- 
bership in a regular union. 


Conditions otherwise had ripened for a strike. The 
company sought of the city a compromise of a claim 
of millions tor a tax of a mill per passenger. The 
company claimed it could not pay that tax and all 
others, could not provide improvements and exten- 
sions as needed by the citizens and pay dividends too. 
The city said the company could pay all these if it 
The company agreed 
Opponents said the compromise bills drawn 


would reduce its capitalization. 
to that. 
by the company would net the company unreasonable 
profits and would not guarantee the improvement of 
The valuation of the property was declared 
to be too high and earnings permitted on it would 
amount to an undue charge upon the public. As the 
company’s men were not unionized the central local 
hody of unionists fought the compromise bills, work- 
A_ blizzard 
came along and car-operation became clogged. The 
shock-troops of kickers were active on every front. 
The Board of Aldermen decided to recommend the 
The Public Ser- 
vice then gave signs of readiness to approve the bill. 
The company win—as I, for 
thought it that would 
clarity a bad situation, 


service, 


ing up feeling against the company. 


compromise legislation. Soard of 


was about to one, 


should, as a compromise 


sang !—the strike came; the union Jabor hold-up 
of the legislation, with implication that the hold-up 
would let down if the roads were unionized, having 
jailed. 

The newly organized union demanded more pay 
and the right of the workers for the company to 
join unions other than the little private union with 
the company participating and, by inference, con- 
The demand was followed by a strike, 
without waiting for a reply to the demands. The 
union took snap judgment on the company and upon 


trolling. 


the people of St. Louis. It was an irresponsible and 
inconsiderate use of power, in that the action pre- 
cluded the possibility of arbitration prior to the 
strike. 
it precipitated assaults and sabotage, a crime. 


This was a grave mistake and, in so far as 
The 
public resented and still resents the unionists’ pre- 
That lost the strike more sympathy 
and support than can be estimated. 


cipitateness. 


As tor the demands—the company concedes the 
wage demand but cannot meet it. The company has 
Lut $000,000 of earnings from which it cannot pos- 
sibly pay more than $2,000,000 in increased wages. It 
can only do this, it says, if its heavy taxes are re- 
mitted, or if it is permitted to increase the fares 
charged the public. The burden of taxes not alone 
cripples the company. It too feels the high cost of 
the uses has in- 
creased in perfectly distressing percentages. My be- 
It has to pay war 
prices for everything and it can collect for its ser- 
with free transfers, 
The com- 


living : cost of every material it 


lief is that the company is right. 


vices only the five-cent fare, 
fixed by law in the piping times of peace. 
pany, as its most convincing publicity man, Mr. 
Frank Putnam, says, hasn’t had any raise of wages, 
hasn’t had any wages at all, in fact, for some years. 
Therefore, says the company, it will grant the wage 
the State Public 
which has .the power, will authorize an increase of 


increase if Service Commission, 


the fare, say an increase of one cent for transfers. 


To this there is opposition, The charge is made that 
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a fare increase will put an added cost on the citizens 
in order to make a profit on an inflated valuation, 
and some people do not like the prospect of union 
labor’s being ready to get its bit careless of how the 
company soaks the public to pay the workers. And 
it isn’t nice to think of Capital and Labor settling 
their fight by an arrangement that makes the public 
pay—which is exactly the point at which union labor 
is in conflict with democracy, setting class above 
mass. But the strike is war and war doesn’t pay 
much heed to non-combatants. The men should get 
the increased pay. There’s no one to pay it but the 
public. The company should be granted whatever 
may be necessary to cnable it to pay the men the 
living wage they demand, 

Now as to unionization of the railway company. 
The company says it will not treat with outsiders, 
but only with its own men, It will recognize a union 
like the company organized and held under observa 
tion. The company will have nothing to do with 
representatives of the national organization on the 
subject of the pay of local men, 

That position is mediaeval—no less. The employer 
who fights unionism or collective bargaining opposes 
the stars in their courses, sets himself up against the 
world spirit of the time. Governments recognize 
unionism among the workers they employ. Govern- 
ments make treaties with their unionized citizens 
both in war and peace. The world’s greatest autoc- 
racy discusses peace with proletarians. Organized 
labor is the one first new World Power that emerges 
irom the war and that tends to solidity the peoples 
for peace. The right of a man to belong te a union 
other than one his employer approves is indisputable, 
inalienable. And to say that one will not discuss 
with others in association with his own employes 
questions pertaining to the terms of employment is 
to quibble absurdly. The United Railways Company 
is in the wrong as to unionization. The plea for 
the individual’s right of contract, as an argument 
for the open shop, is a fake. The worker’s right of 
contract, in practice, is a right modified to nothing- 
ness by his necessity in a social system under which 
a few men control the jobs. The open shop is a con- 
sequence and corollary of a closed earth. The union 
is the instrument, all imperfect as it is, by which 
the worker can make “right of contract’’ more than a 
phrase void of meaning. The union substitutes for 
the obsolete, or at least obsolescent, right of individ- 
ual contract the device of collective bargaining, for 
by the force of such collectivism only can the indi- 
vidual be saved from contracts to which the employ- 
er’s control of the jobs compels him. Holding out 
against unionism is like holding out against the 
Copernican for the Ptolemaic system. 

The company’s advertising to its men speaks dis- 
dainfully of their submission to leadership from out- 
side of St. Louis. What right have these outsiders 
to come and interfere in our affairs? Bosh! What 
right has John D. Mortimer of New York, John I. 
Beggs of Milwaukee, to come here and tell St. Louis- 
ans what union they shall or shall not join? Aren't 
they outsiders? MHasn’t the representative of the 
national street railway mens’ union as much right to 
come here and organize a union as those foreign 
representatives of a foreign holding corporation 
have to come here and tell Mr. McCulloch how he 
shall conduct the St. Louis street railways? The 
“foreign” capitalist is as offensive a butt-insky as the 
“foreign” labor leader—as much if not more. 

The United Railways Company should recognize 
the union. Then the unions should submit to arbi- 
tration of the wage question in the light of the com- 
pany’s financial predicament. I think the city or the 
state or both should grant the railway company re- 
lief from its difficulties, wreaking no vengeance for 
that corporation's past sins of omission or commis- 
sion. I think it is a marvel that the company has 
done so well as it has under all its handicaps— 
foreign control, the memory of ancient boodle, taxes 
tremendous, punitive, preventive of either profit or 
betterment of service, increasing cost of materials, 
popular antagonism because of the non-unionization 
of its workers, and other things, It wouldn’t have 
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been able to have done this but for the tact and 
the splendid all-round ability of Mr. Richard 
MeCulloch, upon whose head all the ends of the 
world have come. He meets the wage demand in 
the spirit of a humane gentleman, just as he has 
fought brilliantly for his company’s life against un 
toward conditions in its relations with the city and 
public. But he is wrong, or his company is wrong, 
in Opposing unionization other than camouflagistic 
company-controlled unionization of the workers. The 
United Railways against a world that believes in 
unionism—there’s no Athanasian heroism or splen- 
dor in that. [t's absurd rather, like Canute’s issuing 
edicts to the sea. 

ld almost forgot us fellers—-the public. We have 
taken this matter with pretty good grace, thus far, 
but we won't be tolerant of unreason for long. We 
want our street cars running. We want service and 
are willing to pay for it. We don’t want to be 
served by men underpaid. And [ think most of us 
don’t want to be served by men whose right of con- 
tract is denied, if they want to contract to join a 
union, in the name of a right of contract that is 
only a “right” to surrender to the necessity of taking 
what the masters of the jobs want to give them. 
The public is for the union idea and the only thing 
that will swing support from that idea is violence. 
Public order must be maintained, and the unions can 
do much to assure that maintenance. The public pa- 
ticnce moreover is not inexhaustible. It is wearying 
of the role of “innocent bystander.” Protraction of 
the strike on the claim that any difference between 
the antagonists is unarbitrable is against public mor- 
als and public safety. The community wants. ser- 
vice, The community is greater than corporation or 
union. Its rights are over all in a case like this. 
Therefore, run the cars! 

While the cars run, arbitrate the arbitrable and 
the unarbitrable too. 

But it’s a darn fine strike so far as it has gone up 
to Wednesday afternoon, as | write. It’s a bit un- 
comfortable, yes, but it’s teaching us something very 
much worth while about autocracy in social eco- 
nomics, about the need of reason as a substitute for 
violence in settling disputes. The company should 
come on up out of its early Victorian state of mind 
as to unionism. The men should go to work and 
let the remainder be settled in what President Wilson 
would call “a spirit of accommodation.” 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Fericht 
ENERAL HINDENBURG is reported as say- 
ing he would be in Paris by May. I hope he 
3ut von 





will be—in a cage like Bajazet. 
Kluck was going to be in Paris by September 21st, 
1914. There is Paris. Where is von Kluck? The 
Germans at prime couldn’t reach Paris. Now they 
are wilted. The foe is fresher and stronger than 
in 1914. Hindenburg is fericht. 
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Are the Railroads Sabotaging? 

Mr. W. G. Ler, head of the Railway Trainmen’s 
Union, says he has information that the officials 
operating the railways are contriving to run the roads 
in such a fashion as to demonstrate the unwisdom of 
government control. The same thing has been said 
by others. The charge is probably untrue. It would 
be a futile thing for the railroad managers to do. 
The movement for government ownership cannot be 
checked by any such tactics and the leading railroad 
men know it very well. There is no doubt in any 
sane mind that if the government undertakes to run 
the railroads it will do so’ All the railroad ability is 
not destined to die with the present presidents and 
superintendents. There are no indispensable men in 
any business. The government can develop all kinds 
of ability when it takes charge of the roads. And 
no railroad mogul worth his salt is going to take 
any chances on being shown up as a sabotagist 


against his country in time of war. The chances are 
that railroad direction is confused as a result of the 
changes made necessary by the present conditions 
and no amount of genius could prevail against the 
weather that the country has been “enjoying.” The 
men who run the roads best during the war are the 
oncs whose opinions as to government ownership 
will have weight aiter the war. The men who “fall 
down” will not count for much. They may present 
elaborate excuses, but excuses won't go with the 
government or the public any more than with private 
proprietors of the roads. If any railroad presidents 
are riding for a fall they will get it a la Hlumpty- 
Dumpty: they will never be up again, 


* 
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A NUMBER Of people are getting excited about the 
possibility that David R. Francis will run for the 
United States senate from Missouri. They should 
keep cool. Governor Francis has his hands full as 
ambassador at Petrograd, and it he keeps on as he 
has been doing in that very critical position he may 
be a candidate for something higher than senator, 
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Give the Particulars 

Sri some few members of the senate are nagging 
Secretary of War Baker and proclaiming that the 
country’s war preparation has broken down. We 
are not building ships fast enough, nor are we send- 
ing men to Europe fast enough, say these men. | 
have studied some ot the speeches of these men. 
They don't reveal any facts that are convincing. 
Their assertions are at the very least no more docu- 
mented than Secretary Baker’s to the contrary. Plain 
Yankee common sense knows that we are not doing 
as much as everybody wants to be done. There is 
no evidence of a breakdown, The country will not 
be convinced now that the war-management is in- 
efficient by anything but facts, and those facts stated 
in proper relation to all other facts. Nothing that 
has been said in the senate on this subject within 
the past ten days will weigh in the least against the 
impression made by Secretary Baker's statement to 
the senate committee. Secretary Baker didn’t give 
any statistics to speak of, but his manner won the 
popular confidence. I do not think the speeches of 
Senators Hitchcock and Wadsworth will shake that 
confidence. The country wants from the critics of 
the administration a bill of particulars. The only 
way to oust Secretary Baker is to get the dead wood 
on him as it was got on, let us say, Secretary of the 
interior Ballinger, in the Taft administration. Sec- 
retary Baker more than holds his own against the 
critics. 

?. 
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Prof. Usher on Jreland. 


Mr. Rotanp G. Usuer, entertaining historian, says 
that Ireland cannot govern herself without Eng- 
land’s assistance, He intimates that there isn’t any 
Irish ability. That we may let pass. The evidence 
against it is plain to everybody. He says the Home 
Rulers haven’t proposed any really constructive 
legislation and that, generally speaking, is true. The 
Home Rulers are not radicals. Too many of them 
are merely politicians. Many of them cannot even 
see the land question in its entirety. Many of them 
are part of a political machine run by the “gombeen” 
men in Ireland, corresponding in a general way to 
our saloon bosses. They are all limed in English 
politics. But the Home Rulers have this much 
sense: they realize the impossibility of an absolutely 
independent Ireland; it is impossible geographically, 
politically, economically, The Sinn Feiners, in de- 
manding absolute independence for Ireland, are 
impossibilist. But when Mr. Usher grows  senti- 
mental over the injustice of Treland’s wanting home 
rule within the empire and asking England to 
finance it, he forgets that the reason Ireland gen- 
erally cannot finance itself is because the sritish 
government has systematically destroyed Irish indus- 
try and agriculture, in the interest of the English 
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manufacturer, merchant and farmer. The industrial 


supremacy of Ulster is due not so wholly to the 
superior thrift and energy of the northern Irish as 
fact that the English have steadily favored 
Ireland is 


to the 
that section in every possible way. If 
pauperized it is because England has bled her for 
seven hundred years. Ireland has a good right to 
ask that, in the event of attaining home rule, Eng- 
Jand shall make atonement to the extent of setting 
the new government upon its feet financially. Ire- 
land, like Belgium, is clearly entitled to restitution 
and restoration at the hands of her despoilers. Mr. 
Usher seems to think that it is all wrong for the 
[rish to cherish grievances for centuries. He speaks 
of English rights. Does mere lapse of time trans- 
form rights into wrongs? If so, then it is ridicu: 
lous for anyone to talk of Germany giving back te 
France the provinces torn from her in 1871. What 
right has England in Ireland? None, if all gov- 
ernments draw their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. The Irish have never consented. 
They have been held subject by coercion, persecu- 
Religious differences have heen 
And, broadly speak- 


tion and corruption. 
intensified for political effect. 
ing, the subjection of Ireland has been accomplished 
through the identity of interest and the co-operative 
effort of the landed class in both countries. Read 
by that gallant Connolly 
who lost his life in the Easter insurrection in Dub- 
MacManus’ little 
Read any history written during 


“Labor in Trish History,” 


lin. -Read Seumas recent book, 
“Ireland’s Case.” 
the past forty vears and learn how England has 
steadily starved Ircland by economic methgds, even 
to the matter of abolishing Queenstown as a first- 
class port. When Irish interests induced the Ham- 
burg-American line to have its ships stop at Queens- 
North of Ireland interests sent 


representatives to Germany to induce the German 


town, [enelish and 


company not to have their ships touch at Queens 
Under such meth- 
English 
every known means of economic duress, Irish manu- 


town, and the Germans agreed. 
ods, by preferential tariffs on goods, by 
facturers were starved out and Irish agriculture too. 
This did not apply to the North of Ireland hecause 
English interests had large investments there, for 
one thing. Absentee landlordism steadily, continu- 
ally drained Ireland of rent. 
hack in improvements. 


None of it ever went 
That is what destroyed all 
kinds of business in Southern Ireland. If England 
has ruined Ireland in this way for hundreds of 
years, where is the wrong in Treland’s demanding 
that England or the empire make a heavy contribu- 
tion to the reconstitution and reconstruction of Irish 
government politically and socially? If the indus- 
trial North fears that under home rule the agricul- 
tural South will overburden Ulster with taxation, 
it might be replied that the North was built up 
through favoritism at the expense of the South, but 
the Home Rulers have specifically promised that 
there shall be no such retributive discrimination, 
that it shall be forbidden by the legislation that sha!l 


Oo 


give effect to home rule. There is nothing wrong 
in the proposal -that the empire shall subsidize Ire- 
land as a state in an imperial federation. If Ireland 
cannot raise enough revenue to keep herself going, 
it is because English oppression has left nothing 
there from which revenue can be raised. Trish 
Poverty, Mr. Roland Usher should know, is English- 
made, And the making of Irish poverty by English 
rule continues until this very day. 
ot Ireland against England is not ancient alone. 
It is as modern as this minute. And the Irish 
demand for reparation is just. That this is so is 
Proved hy what England has tried to do for Ireland 
by way of land reform. The land acts have helped 
somewhat to rehabilitate Ireland economically, but 
the land acts, in so far as they promote prosperity 
at all, promote it chiefly for the landlords, since 
every improvement in social conditions is first re- 
lected in the price of land. Mr. Roland G. Usher 
IS an able historian, but he should read up on Trish 
economic history. If he did he would know that 
Sir Edward Carson, who resigned from the British 
cabinet the other day, to fight home rule, represents 
North of Ireland Junkerthum. He is the repre- 


The grievance 
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sentative and spokesman of the British-Orange cinch 
on Ireland’s manufacture and commerce. He is not 
afraid of Sinn Fein politically. He and his follow- 
ers are as clever politicians as any Sinn Feiner. 
What he is afraid of is that under home rule there 
will be established free trade and free land condi- 
tions for all of Ireland. The antagonism to home 
rule is based upon the desire of the antagonists to 
prevent any interference with the privileges upon 
which Irish junkerism has been foundationed since 
the days of Cromwell. It would require that Eng- 
land vote in support of a new Ireland more billions 
than this war will cost England if it lasts ten years, 
before she would come anywhere near repaying Ire- 
land the wealth, yes and the manhood, that Ireland 
has been robbed of for, at the very least, nearly 
four centuries. That is why Irishmen are cynical 
when they read about England’s sympathy for Bel- 
gium and other small nations. That is why Irish 
antagonism to England is proof against “the tooth 
of time and razure of oblivion.” 
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How Russia Ever Wobbled 


ILSEWHEREL in this issue our good and wise friend 
“Histor” tells succinctly of the successive treasons 
by which Russia has helped the Prussians toward 
dominance in Europe. He does not touch upon, be- 
cause it is not to his immediate purpose, the history 
of Russia’s uncertainty as an ally. The Czar Alex- 
ander in 1804 was prominent in the coalition against 
Napoleon, to protect the weaker European. states 
and “vindicate the sacred rights of humanity.” But 
Great Britain had to pay Russia’s expenses by ad- 
Russia fought pretty well, but with 
ups and downs of success and failure like to her 
first Kast Prussian and second Galician campaigns 
in this war, but finally to her own defeat. The 
members of the 


vancing loans. 


with the other 
coalition an agreement not to make a separate peace, 
but in 1807 the czar, after Austerlitz seemed to 
liave settled things so tar as Central Europe was 
The czar and Napo- 


czar had signed 


concerned, concluded to quit. 
leon met on a rait at Tilsit in 1807, and they made 
a treaty whereby Russia was to demand that Eng- 
land sign a treaty of peace with Napoleon to be 
ratified within one month, in default of which—- 
England also to restore to Napoleon all she had 
won from him—Russia would declare war on Great 
Britain. Fngland refused. Russia came out against 
her former allies but it gained her nothing. Napoleon 
tricked her and in the end swung around once more 
to the coalition. Here are parallels a plenty. The 
Czar Alexander was the same unstable sort as Nich- 
olas. The demand on England to sign a peace is 
like the Bolsheviki's call to the allies of to-day to 
sign a peace with Germany on Bolsheviki principles. 
It was said that Napoleon used money to weaken 
Russia, as it has been said that Germany financed 
Lenine and Trotzky. The Bolsheviki appear to be 
tricked by Wilhelm as 


They are thought by some to be seeking 


\lexander was tricked by 
Napoleon. 
a closer alliance and more help from Great Britain. 
They are talking about getting into the fight against 
Wilhelm once more. There is a lot of parallelism 
hetween Napoleon and Wilhelm. The great one 
hasn’t vet come ofi—Wilhelm’s defeat—but it’s due. 
Russia is just like Russians in Russian novels and 
passionate, subject to change of 
heart, incalculable. The Entente must go along with- 
out her, hoping for not much more than that she 


plays—mystical, 


will not become an activerenemy. 
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What the Bolsheviki Did. 


It looks as it there is an end of peace talk, every- 
Trotzky and Lenine still 
an inescapable 


where except in Russia. 
think they: have put the nations 
alternative—universal peace or universal revolution. 
Revolution has been attempted tentatively in Ger- 
many and Austria. The strikes have been put down. 
British Labor will have no peace on any terms Ger- 
many will offer or accept, and will not strike for 








what the German proletariat will not revolt for. 
Organized labor in the United States is at one with 


the British workers. The universal revolution is 
not due for a long time. And universal peace seems 
to be attainable only through the defeat of Germany, 
though the terms after defeat must not be such as 
to keep Germany out of the society of nations. 
The Bolsheviki may continue to deliberate, but to 
what end is not clear, since Germany will not submit 
to any self-determination of allegiance by the people 
in any of the regions seized to the East, and she 
speaks of conventions as to the restoration of Bel- 
gium. There is nothing the Bolsheviki can get from 
Germany. Germany has got from the Bolsheviki a 
great deal—troops from the Eastern to use on the 
Western front. The Bolsheviki talk of fighting for 
the Revolution, but how can they fight when they 
have demobilized and demoralized the Russian army 
and navy? The Bolsheviki have sent a representa- 
tive to London. He will be well-received. But he 
won't find any support there for any such peace as 
Germany has offered either to the Bolsheviki or to 
the allies. As for Trotzky’s claim that Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy and the United States connive 
at Germany’s purpose to hold what she has taken 
of Russia, it is explainable only as a play by Trotzky 
to hold his own people together for control of 
affairs at home. His game is to make his people 
believe that his peace would have been accepted if 
the other anti-German belligerents had joined with 
him. That is good politics, but it isn’t getting any- 
where in the matter of peace. The Bolsheviki have 
thus far done one big thing. They have shown the 
world the kind of peace everybody wants but Ger- 
They have done this by drawing out the 
In doing this 


many. 
statement of war aims on either side. 
they have got the allies’ peace terms into the German 
The Russian revolution almost alone 
is responsible for the upspringing of liberal and 
socialistic aggression, such as it is, in the Reichstag 
and in the German press. What more the Bolsheviki 
It is not improbable that the 


popular mind. 


can do is not clear. 
thing many of them will have to do is to die for 
their idealist cause and make way for government 
in Russia by compromise. But the peace when it 
comes will bear the stamp of Bolshevikism and the 
new world will be the better for the Bolsheviki 
having dreamed a mighty dream they could not 
translate into act because the world in its progress 
had not caught up with them. The new world will 
he largely Bolshevik in principle at many points, and 
never again wholly kaiseristic in detail anywhere. 
The Bolsheviki have not failed. 
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The Short Stories of 1017. 


INDEFATIGABLE is the labor of Mr. Edward J. 
O’Brien of the Boston Transcript in the interest of 
the American short story as published in the maga- 
zines. 
plete files of sixty-six publications, or approximately 


During the past year he has read the com- 


sixteen hundred short stories, not casually for the 
entertainment that might possibly be afforded, but 
carefully, critically, considering the distinctive merits 
of each. He says in the digest which he recently 
published in the Transcript, “I have taken each short 
story by itself and examined it impartially. ... I 
have permitted no personal preference or prejudice 
to influence my judgment.” As this work is directed 
to the advancement and encouragement of American 
literature, Mr. O’Brien does not seek out flaws for 
just condemnation—the ‘stories that do not measure 
up to his standard are ignored. Of the others, what- 
ever the claim of each to excellence, it is recognized 
and classified. In setting his standard Mr. O’Brien 
weighs the polyglot character of the American race 
and the comparative youth of American literature, 
which naturally have a less sophisticated 
technique than the older literatures. He frankly ad- 
mits that as reflected in the American magazines the 
American short story is wordy and commercial in 
tone, but while deprecating the average editor’s ob- 
liviousness to his literary responsibility, finds quasi- 
excuse for him in the tremendous advertising devel- 


would 


A 


rat 

opment of the magazine industry—as it may vell 
be called—and the consequent commercialization of 
everything entering into it. He finds anther reason 


for the inferior quality (quoting a contemporary 


critic, Mary M 
belief that the highly sophisticated and subtle art ot 


Colum of the Vial) in “the general 


short story writing is a means for making money 
in spare time, and so one finds everybody, trom: the 
man who solicits insurance to the barber who sells 
hair tonics, engaged in writing or in taking courses 
in writing short stories. Judging from what appears 
in the magazines one imagines that they get then 
efforts evils) Mr 


O’Brien advocates that the short story be limited to 


accepted.” To overcome. these 
five thousand words and that the compensation for 
it should not exceed three hundred dollars. —though 
it is difficult to see how this would discourage the 


barber, for instance; from his literary efforts 


The first test of a short story, according to Mr. 
O’Brien, is how vitally compelling the author makes 
his selected facts or incidents; this he calls the test 
of substance. The second—necessary if the story ts 
to take high rank above other stories—is the skill 
with which the material is selected and arranged, 
and the direct and appealing presentation of it in 
portrayal and characterization; this he calls the test 
of form. Using these two tests the stories fall into 
four groups: those which failed both and were not 
listed at all: those which survived one or the other, 
possessing “cither distinction of technique, or a per 
suasive sense of life to which a reader responds 
with some part of his own experience ;” those which 
have survived both tests—these deserve a second 
reading ; and finally those which unite genuine sub 
stance and artistic form in a closely woven pattern 
with such sincerity that the stories may fairly claim 
a position in American literature. In this last, o1 
highest group, Mr. O’Brien includes from the Mir 
ROR fiction Edgar Lee Masters’ “Widow La Rue,” 
which although a good story, is primarily a_ fine 
poem, and “When Did You Write Your Mother 
Last” by Addison Lewis. [In the second highest 
group—those stories excellent in both form and sul 


stance—he includes: 


Ruth Comfort Mitehell, 
by Vine MeCasland., 
“Hell's Legacy” by Harry L. Wennon. 
“The Sign Painter” by Addison Lewis, 
“The Rejected” by Addison Lewis. 
“Spite” by Addison Lewis. 

“The Black Disc” by Addison Lewis. 


“The Call” by 
“Spring Rains” 


Under those which are distinctive for either form 
or substance he lists: 


“The Dago” by Lb. EF. Lindas., 

“Scum” by Harry Bb. Isennon, 

“The End of the Lane” by Addison Lewis. 

“The 9:15" by Addison Lewis. 

“The New Silhouette” by Addison Lewis. 

“Let Nothing You Dismay,” by Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell. 

“The Lady from Ah-High-Ah"” by A. 
otherwise William Charles Lengel, 


Carlton, 


Mr. O’Brien is not discouraged that all his read 
ing should have resulted in the discovery of only 
the equivalent of six average sized novels which he 
considers worthy of republication. He stresses that 
he does not wish his readers to understand that he 
regards even these as great stories. There are a few 
American short story writers whom he 
excellent writers and at the head of these he places 
Wilbur Daniel Steele and Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould. He gives Fannie Hurst especially ap- 
plausive mention. Referring to “Tales While You 
Wait” he says, “Addison Lewis has published during 
the past year in Reepy’s Mirror a series of stories 
which have more of O. Henry’s magic than the 
thousand writers who have endeavored to imitate 
him to the everlasting injury of Ameriacn  litera- 
ture.” The best story by an English author which 
appeared in an American Arthur 
Machen’s “Coming of the Terror” according to Mr 
O’Brien, and John Galsworthy has published the 
most distinguished work. There will be dissent, 
possibly, from Mr. O’Brien’s judgments on short 
fiction, I read a great 


considers 


magazine was 


His opinion is but his own, 
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my published short stories in the course of a year 
and it gives me pleasure to say that Mr. O’Brien 
has not overlooked one of those that appealed to 
though he has 


me as fine examples of the art, 


included some that I did not esteem so highly. 
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Arbitraries, What? 


By William Marion Reedy 


OW that Governor Folk has come back to St. 
Louis in the employ of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to lead a movement to abolish the arbi- 

trary of 20 cents a ton upon all coal freight originat- 
ing within 100 miles to the east of this city, there is 
a reiteration of the argument that it is this coal 
arbitrary which has built up the great manufacturing 
district in East St. Louis, Madison, Venice, Granite 
Now the difference of 20 
cents a ton on coal for a large plant, between St. 
Louis and Icast St. Louis means a handsome sum 
The manufacturer will in- 
cline to build where that charge is not made. 


City, across the river. 


in the course of a year, 


Still, cheaper coal is not the only inducement that 
has led to the tremendous upbuilding of the East 
Side. A vreater inducement is cheap land, land re- 
quiring little or no grading, land upon which switches 
and spurs can be laid at little or no cost. Those east 
side Hlinois communities stress these considerations 
even more than they do the cheaper coal, Land own- 
ers sell cheap for factory sites because factories 
bring population and small businesses and population 
and small businesses mean higher prices for smaller 
parcels of land and of course higher rents. It is 
almost impossible to get persons seeking locations 
for manufacturing to invest in St. Louis as against 
the lower land cost inducement offered by the little 
towns across the river. 

The tight upon the arbitrary on coal has been led 
by the real estate interests of St. Louis, but the real 
estate interests of St. Louis never mention the fact 
that the holdings of land at prohibitive prices keeps 
more manufactures from locating here than the coal 
arbitrary ever could do, Landlordism bulging with 
plunder and greedy for more unearned income cries 
“Stop thief!” at the Terminal Association which 
charges the arbitrary. Landlordism wants the arbi- 
trary abolished on the theory that when this shall 
have been accomplished the railroads now having 
their termini on the East Side will come over here 
and buy land for the establishment of depots—or it 
did urge this when it was clamoring for che dis- 
solution of the Terminal Association as a combina- 
tion of trunk lines in restraint of trade. The su- 
preme court of the United States has said that the 
Terminal Association is not a combination in re- 
straint of trade, since any railroad can join it upon 
the same terms as all others. Jandlordism hopes 
that when or if the arbitrary is abolished there will 
be an hegira of manufacturers to this side of the 
river, and then landlordism can sell those manufac- 
turers a great deal of land at juicy prices. Let any- 
one try to buy land here for a manufacturing plant. 
lle will not try long. He will buy across the river. 
The holders of land for speculation will drive him 
over there. 

This is the thing that has built up the East Side 
at the expense of St. Louis. The cry about the coal 
arbitrary is the camoutlage of landlordism. Now lest 
any reader should say that this is but the overempha- 
sis upon a fixed idea by a single tax “bug,” I refer 
people interested in this question of the arbitrary to 
the inaugural address of Mr. Jackson Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. The fact of the 
arbitrary does not blind this great manufacturer and 
merchant to the fact of rapacious landlordism, After 
urging concerted and continuous action to end the 
arbitrary, President Johnson turns to the land ques- 
tion and deftly presents that as a clog upon the city’s 
growth. He wants the landlord’s arbitrary abolished 
too. President Johnson says: 
further aid to manufacturing, there 
practical plan for opening 
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should be devised a 


new lands in order that fair prices for industria] 


sites may be assured by competition. There are 


Within and a short distance without the city limits 


adapted to 
manufacturing. The owners of this land should 


tracts of unimproved land admirably 


be induced to break up these Idle tracts and offer 
them at reasonable prices for industrial purposes. 
Fhere is a 
these owners and to demonstrate that holding acre- 


great opportunity for us to educate 
uge property at lot prices is unprofitable to them 
and a detriment to the city. Manifestly, the price 
of land can not be well regulated except by creat- 
ings the greatest possible number of available sites 
and a well-executed policy of this kind should 
result in a market with prices as low, relatively, 
as prevail on the east side of the river. TI gay 
relatively, because there must be taken into ac- 
count our Jocal advantages in labor-supply, high, 
healthful superior free educational 
facilities. These weigh greatly 
With every thoughtful employer to-day. <A sikh 
ufacturer myself, IT am deeply sensible of the great 
economic, not to mention moral, value of content- 
ed home life among employes. Their contentment 
can not be induced solely by social service within 


ground and 
considerations 


the factory or by increased wages.” 


The Chamber of Commerce is conducting a suryey 
of St. Louis with.a view to finding out a way to 
get manufacturers here. I have in the past sug- 
gested that the Chamber buy up a lot of the property 
in the blighted regions and sell it to manufacturers, 
That is a fine idea—until you try to buy any prop- 
erty in the blighted regions. Then you find that 
there is no blight upon the price at which the prop- 
erty is held; it is most blooming. I have referred 
with approval to the plan, like that in operation at 
Louisville, whereby the Chamber of Commerce shall 
cut of a special fund advance capital to worthy 
enterprises that may be shy of credit with the banks, 
for improvements and expansion of mercantile oper- 
ation, but I am not unaware that if the Chamber of 
Commerce does this thing for business, the very first 
result thereof will be a boost in the price of land 
and a rise in rents. Therefore that particular form 
of effort won't get us anywhere in the matter of 
providing sites for factories on reasonable terms. 


President Johnson sces this. He says “the price of 
land cannot well be regulated except by creating the 
greatest possible number of available sites, and a 
well executed policy of this kind should result in a 
market with prices as low, relatively, as prevail on 
the cast side of the river.” How can there be cre- 
ated the greatest number of available sites? The 
sites are already created. The question is how to 
get them into use. I don’t see how this can be done 
by aiding factories by advancing capital to them. 
That will reduce the number of available sites, for 
the owners will hold the sites for higher prices, will 
hold them out of use. The only way that sites can 
be brought into use would be by untaxing all pro- 
duction, all business, all machinery, all buildings, all 
money in bank, all merchants’ stocks, all furniture 
and putting all the taxes into one tax upon land 
value. Say the arbitrary is removed and there is tu 
longer here a tax of 20 cents a ton upon coal from 
the east. First thing after that will be the adding oi 
just about the sum of the abolished arbitrary to the 
land values, for every improvement of business com- 
ditions is first reflected and immediately taken up 
into land values. St. Louis can never hope to com- 
pete with East St. Louis for manufacturing plants se 
long as the smaller city has the advantage of cheap 
land and is at no disadvantages for rail and river 
transportation. The considerations of better homes, 
better educational facilities, better labor supply, 
which President Johnson wisely stresses are import: 
ant in just the way he says they are; they are an 
inducement to people to come here, but they are re 
flected in the prohibitively high price of land. Land- 
lordism gets its big bit first out of everything, It 
raises rents in a tiny town on the equator as soon 4 
it knows a lot of astronomers have to come there 
because that is the best place in the world to observe 
a transit of Venus. St. Louis may break away from 
the arbitrary—which isn’t so arbitrary in my opinion, 
being, as it is, a charge for service—but St. Louis 


ralded 


cannot come to a realization of all its long-he 
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natural advantages until it breaks the stranglehold 
of landlordism. I am glad that the new and ably 
ageressive head of the Chamber of Commerce seems 
to realize this fact and is out to break a greater 
arbitrary than the 7 erminal Association’s charge on 
coal from the east. [ am sure that Governor Folk, 
the eminent attorney and effective reformer, sees the 
point too. 
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Main Floor G2 Center 


By Elizabeth R. Hunt 


SING a scrap of paper 
Smaller than the one 
Sardou once made a play about. 
ut mine was never for a moment lost! 
| cuarded it 
As if it were the key to heaven— 
As verily it was to me. 


It was sent me in a letter 

That read—I have it still— 

“Billy: here’s my ticket 

To the uproar Friday night. 

I'm going out of town 

Yo see my best and only. 

She’s getting very cross 

Because I don’t come oftener. 

Soon | shall have to buy 

‘Two tickets at a time, 

And can’t give either one away, 

So here goes this to you, 

When Lohengrin floats in 

Behind his pasteboard swan, 

Give him a rousing ‘hand’ for me. 
OR Se 


That was more than twenty years ago. 
| was a clerk, a drudging clerk, 

So music-mad 

And music-starved 

I used to save my carefare 

\nd go cold and hungry 

To hear an opera now and then, 

In the high, cheap, dimly-distant seats 
Just underneath the stars. 


And this Scrap of Paper 

(I've always kept the stub) 

Was Main Floor 

Seventh Row! 

I). IN., a hustling broker, 

Had a curious knack 

In doing what seemed hit-or-miss good turns 
To grubby-looking cubs like me. 


I'm not a millionaire to-day, 
This is no fairy tale; 

But I am rich enough 

To give myself a treat 

Just now and then. 


And so, when opera season comes around, 
I buy a “Lohengrin” admission, 
Main Floor, G2 Center, 

And make no end of rumpus 

\t the box office 

Insisting on that seat or none. 
And then—O, no, I never use it! 

I send it in a jolly letter 

(Though I never can get quite the tone 
Of the old scrawl I cherish) 

To some young music-maniac 

Who has to peg away, day in, day out, 
At work his soul abhors. 

He will, I know (Do 1 not know?) 

Be in the seventh heaven of delight 

In the Seventh Row 

Main Floor 

At “Lohengrin.” 
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Lincolnana 


By Vincent Starrett 
THE ASSASSINATION PREMEDITATED 


AS John Wilkes Booth insane when he 

assassinated President Lincoln? And how 

long before the accomplishment of the 
deed did the murderer begin to turn it over in his 
mind ? 


Perhaps those are the two most outstanding points 
of the great Lincoln story in discussion of which 
biographers and historians have had little testimony: 
to guide them, and in which theory has found greater 
play than fact. This is all the more remarkable for 
the fact that there are yet alive many persons who 
knew Booth intimately, but who scem never to have 
sensed the weight that oppressed him and that had 
oppressed him for certainly more than two years 
prior to the murder of Lincoln in Ford's theatre. 

Out in Lake Bluff, Ill., lives a silver-haired little 
woman who believes she can throw new light on 
both queries. Once she was known from coast to 
coast as Carrera, the dramatic singer, but to-day 
she is simply Mrs. Con T. Murphy, widow of the 
actor and playwright of that name, who was a 
close friend and associate of Booth, 
pleasure to meet Mrs. Murphy not long since, dur- 
ing the progress of certain Lincoln investigations, 
and to hear her remarkable story. It is now my 
pleasure to present the testimony of Mrs. Murphy 
on the puzzling points suggested. If it does not 
effectually clinch a belief in Booth’s madness, at 
least it would seem to establish beyond peradventure 
long premeditation on the part of the assassin. 

“The story I have to tell,’ said Mrs. Murphy, 
“indicates that more than two years before the 


It was my 


assassination of Lincoln, Booth was considering it. 
As early as, 1862 he began to act strangely and to 
mutter to himself in Latin. Frequently my husband, 
who appeared with him, would come home after a 
rehearsal and say: ‘Mumsie, I do believe John 
Wilkes Booth is losing his mind.’ 

“Here is the incident that proves premeditation be- 
yond a doubt. It was during the first week of Janu- 
ary, 1863. I know, because | was married on New 
Year's day, and it was shortly thereafter that John 
Wilkes and my husband were playing opposite one 
another in “The Corsican Brothers,” in which play 
one of the ‘props’ is a large pistol. 

“After a rehearsal Booth and my husband were 
standing together in one of the dressing-rooms of 
DeBar’s Opera House—it was in St. Louis—when 
Booth suddenly seized this big pistol and forced it 
against my husband’s breast. 

“‘*By God, Murphy, if you were only Lincoln! 
What a chance I’d have!’ he cried. 

“That was in January, 1863. Lincoln was shot 
\pril 14, 1865, by the man who made that remark 
to my husband more than two years before. 

“My husband merely brushed the imitation gun 
aside and said: ‘Well, John, as [’m not Lincoln, 
suppose you take that thing away. But when li 
came home that evening he said again: ‘Mumsic, | 
do believe John Wilkes 
over slavery and the president.’ ” 

That is all of Mrs. Murphy’s story bearing directly 
on the question of premeditation, but before pro- 
ceeding to prove her remarks the rest of her Lincoln 
and Booth’ reminiscences may be recounted, for they 
are interesting and, I believe, new. 


3ooth is losing his mind 


“Now,-to skip two years,” she said. “We were 
in Cincinnati, at Pike’s Opera House, playing Shake- 
speare, when word came of Lincoln’s assassination 
the night before. The star of our company then 


3rutus Booth, John Wilkes’ brother 


was Junius 
Tunius Booth got to rehearsal late that morning, 
although he had to come only from across the street, 
so he was not present when the rest of us received 
the word. He came in looking bright and happy, 
only to meet our melancholy gaze. 

“Why so solemn?’ he asked, and laughed. Some- 
one said: “Lincoln’s dead.’ It staggered Junius, but 


in a moment he asked: ‘Who killed him?’ And 
someone said again: ‘John Wilkes.’ 
toppled eer, 


Junius just 
When he had recovered, the tears 
were running down his cheeks. ‘Did John really 
kill him?’ he asked, and when we assured him it 
was true, he had no more to say. 
broken up about it. 


He was terribly 


“His name was in big letters across the front of 
the opera house, and shortly after that time the most 
outlandish commotion arose in the street. Looking 
out of the window we could see a howling mob tear- 
ing the bills off the boards and heaping indignities 
upon the name Booth. It was terrific. And all the 
time they were crying for Booth to come out. 


“We had to put that man in a packing box and 
drive him to the station in an express wagon to get 
him out of town alive.” 


Mrs. Murphy’s recollection of Junius Booth’s 
query—"“Who killed him ?”—is not uninteresting, it- 
self. As she relates the episode, no one had re- 
marked that Lincoln had been killed—only that he 
was dead. Perhaps Junius had some inkling of the 
state of his brother’s mind and entertained secret 
tears for him, But that, of course, is mere surmise. 
Mrs. Murphy’s recollection of the exact words em- 
ployed may be faulty, although her mind is clear on 
practically every point of her story—amazingly so. 

Now, as to the main point of the narrative. A 
Lincoln student to whom I related the story of Mrs. 
Murphy conceived the idea that Booth was playing 
in New Orleans at the old St. Charles theatre during 
the period mentioned, and was inclined to believe 
Mrs. Murphy at fault in her recollection of the city. 

I quote from a letter of Thomas Payne Thompson 
of New Orleans, a noted student of Louisiana his- 
tory, to whom I submitted the objection. As follows: 

“{ have examined the New Orleans Picayune files 
for a period beginning January 1, 1863, and ending 
April 24, of the same year, and find the cast of each 
day’s performance in the only theatre then running 
—the ‘Varieties.’ I do not find the name of John 
Wilkes Booth anywhere mentioned. . . . It is not 
likely that J. Wilkes Booth would have played in the 
captured southern city before Yankee-officer audi- 
ences, However, I faithfully looked through each 
playbill until the theatre closed with a riot on April 
24. The sudden closing was caused by the calling 
for patriotic airs by the orchestra and the refusal of 
the management to allow it.” 

As a matter of fact, John Wilkes Booth did play 
in New Orleans—and at the St. Charles—but more 
than a year later. The Picayune for March 5, 1864, 
carried an announcement of his prospective engage- 
ment and, later, details of it. He was at the St. 
Charles from March 14 to April 3, 1864, in a reper- 
tory including “Richard III,” “Hamlet,” “The Apos- 
tate,” “Richelieu,” “The Lyons” and 
“Money.” The theater was closed from March 26 
to March 3} on account of the illness of Booth, and 
the engagement closed April 3 with “The Robbers,” 
“Hamlet” and “The Wandering Minstrel.” 

Laurence Barrett was playing at the “Varieties” 


Lady of 


at the same time as and in opposition to Booth at 
the St. Charles. 

In no one of the engagements chronicled during 
this period does the name of Con T. Murphy appear, 
nor did the repertoire include “The Corsican Broth- 
ers.” 

The St. Louis papers, however, for the period 
under discussion, tell quite another story. Miss 
Stella M. Drumm, librarian of the Missouri His- 
torical Society, has been at pains to make a search 
and I append her quotations, taken from the Missouri 
Republican of January 1 and January 3, 1863: 

“The New Year will be inaugurated at this popu- 
lar theatre (the St. Louis, not DeBar's) by the very 
fine production of the splefidid dramatic romance 
‘The Corsican Brothers’... Mr. J. Wilkes Booth 
appears to-night as the brother Fabien. The critics 
of the states wherein he has produced the piece 
pronounce him the very best representative now on 
Saturday is the farewell 
(Jan. 1, 1863.) 


the American boards. . 
and last performance of Mr. Booth.” 





















] 


“To-night is the farewell benelit and positively the 


last performance of J. Wilkes Booth, who has just 
concluded the most successtul two weeks’ engave 
ment of the season. This evening he will appear as 
Shylock.” (Jan. 3, 1863.) 

“Theatrical News: 
lated from the German 
Magvie Mitchell . to be sent on to Boston by the 
hands of J. Wilkes Booth, who goes thither from 
this city.” (Jan. 3, 1863.) 
the Cricket.” 


New play by Waldauer, trans 
.. has been purchased by 


This play was “Fanchon, 

Thus is Mrs. Murphy’s memory of the occurrence 
vindicated, save in the one slight point of the name 
of the theatre 
unusual personal knowledge, is that the assassination 


Her own conclusion, reached from 
of Lincoln was long premeditated, and that Booth 
was insane at the time. It is a conclusion that 
would seem to have been materially helped by her 
clear recollection of days long past. 

?. 
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CAPTAIN HANKS OF ALBANY 

Almost the first words Captain Ilanks said to me 
were these: “Yeh couldn't spare me a dollar, could 
ych?” 

There was something sublime about the request. 
A quarter T might have laughed off as a jest, putting 
the old man down as a humorist; had he asked a 
halt-dollar | might have sneered and given him 
quarter, As it was | hurriedly handed him the del 
lar he requested; a large, circular, silver affair, given 
me in change on my first purchase in) Albany, and 
later [| placed the disbursement on my expense ac 
count. ... He was an astonishing old fellow. 

1 had arrived in Albany, which is a Mississippi 
river town and almost the Ultima Thule of Hlinois, 
some six hours previous to this encounter, or at 
four o'clock in the morning. Trains do not com- 
monly stop at the village and only upon request 
when they do. [ had knocked up the landlord at 
the Marshall House, after a freezing ten minutes on 
his doorstep (for the month was February), an 
procured a bed, which [| occupied until eight o’clock, 
when [ had breakfasted and sallied forth into the 
coldest atmosphere in my recollection. Wet gusts 
blew in from the river, piercing to the bone, and the 
deep snow was wet and cold under foot. Through it 
I had tramped to the cottage of Captain Hanks... . 
Captain Stephen B. Hanks, son of Thomas Hanks, 
nephew of Nancy Hanks, and by that token first 
cousin to Abraham Lincoln. 

As the correspondent of a Chicago newspaper, 
it was my duty to interview this veteran on the sub- 
ject of his illustrious kinsman, and it was now ten 
o'clock and I was doing it. 

A dog snarled at my heels as I entered the house, 
but the captain’s daughter drove him back with 
tongue and apron. The captain, seated at case be- 
fore a roaring stove, straightened his 92 years and 
his more than seventy-two inches to greet me. We 
exchanged the customary greetings; I marveled at 
the force of his grip; we spoke of the weather. 
Then 

“Yeh couldn’t spare me a dollar, could yeh?” 

As I have suggested, I could and did, but I was 
shocked none the Jess. An illusion had been shat- 
tered and my interest began to slip. I was no longer 
interviewing a cousin of Abraham Lincoln; I was 
impatiently questioning a mercenary old man, who 
slobbered plug tobacco juice as he talked and proved 
inordinately vain of his own achievements as river 
pilot. 

That was the first reaction. Shortly, however, the 
humorous side of it hit me, and thereafter the con- 
versation was a delight. Scrapbooks were trotted 
out; the captain roared through the house as if he 
trod a quarterdeck; his daughter scurried from 
basement to attic in search of treasured mementoes 
and yellowed clippings. The clippings concerned 
Captain Stephen B. Hanks, retired river pilot. I 
looked them over in vain for recollections of the 
great president. 

Too soon it was apparent that Captain Hanks 
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could ad 
that he had never seen his distinguished cousin, 

“{ dunno how many times I missed him,” quoth 
“Yeh see, | wanted to see him. Yes, 


But every time I tried he was somewhere 


the captain. 
indeed, 
else—where I wasn’t! Missed him in Dubuque one 
Time [ was in Springtield, 
That’s the 
But, say, | know 


day by tive minutes. 
blessed if he wasn’t away from home, 
way it went. Never did see him. 
this old river by heart. Sailed her for fifty years. 
As good a pilot as veh CVCR aa. 

“Didn't you ever hear your mother speak of Lin- 
coln, Captain?” | insisted gently. 

“Oh, yes, but not so often, cither. T ’member 
mother used to talk about him when he was in con- 
vress. But we didn't see much of any of our folks 
We moved away, and father died, and... there yeh 
are! V’ve always regarded myself as a sort of ‘off 
sheep’ in the family. 

“But Pm kin, all right! I’ve got papers to prove 
that. Father was Thomas Hanks. Funny thing his 
(Lincoln's) father was Thomas, too. My father was 
Nancy Hanks’ brother. I 'member they used to talk 
about Aunt Nancy. 


Giuess [ was on the river too much to sce anybody. 


Nope, never saw her, neither. 
One of the best pilots... .” 

“But wasn't Lincoln ever in this town, Captain 
Steve?” 

“Sure le was. He surveyed this town, \be Lin- 
coln did. When lie was a young man, yeh) know, 
Later on, | helped lay out the town, myself. But [ 
never saw Jim. Lincoln was a captain in the Black 
Ilawk war. It was after that he came through here 
surveying. Laid out this deestrict. My brother Sam 
saw him in Springfield when they told him he’d been 
elected. Went to Springfield myself, but didn’t see 
him. I was on the river a lot. Later I became a 
pilot on the...” 

“Do you remember your old Nentucky home, Cap- 
tain Steve:” I asked desperately. 

“Course I do. Pretty young shaver then 
l’ve heard a lot about it that I wouldn’t remember 
otherwise. It was a big brick house and we had 
about 1,300 acres.” 

“Slaves?” 

“Tot-of "en; .. 
one poor devil, though. 
him to a man named Smith and the poor nigger cried 
like his heart would break. We had a good dis- 
tillery, too, and a tobacco house and horses and cat- 
When I was a 


Guess 


don’t know how many. Remember 


When we moved we sold 


tle. J don’t remember how many. 
pilot on the river... .” 

What Captain Hanks was endeavoring to make 
known was that he was a pilot on the Mississippi 
for fifty years or more and that he was in charge 
of many fine boats. It is the captain’s favorite sub- 
ject—or was; I have not heard whether he still lives, 
and this was in 1914. There are 619 souls in Albany, 
according to the oldest inhabitant and the census 
man, all of whom have heard the captain’s remi- 
niscences often, for the captain, charming veteran, 
is a voluble person. 

“I know more about the river than any man liy- 
ing,” he remarked. 

There was no reason to doubt it. 

“Did you ever know Mark Twain?” I asked hope- 
fully. 

“No!” The captain snorted his answer. “Wouldn’t 
I know all about some of the things he 
wrote, though. Mark Twain was one of the biggest 
liars I ever... .” His indignation strangled him. 

Which would have tickled Mark had he been able 
to hear it. 

The captain is very proud of his kinship with 
Lincoln. He celebrates .it year after year, every 
day, without waiting for February 12, with long 
accounts of his own exploits on the river. 


want to! 


I rose to go. 

“Glad yeh came,” said Captain Hanks. 
couldn’t spare me another dollar, could yeh?” 

I gave him another dollar and fled to the Mar- 
shall House, where an hour later came Captain 


“Say, you 


d nothing to history. He coniessed at once 


Stephen B. Hanks, muffled to his ears and looking 
every inch the frontiersman. He broke one of my 
dollars for a plug of tobacco, and jingled the change 
Then he dropped into a 


favorite chair and placed his feet on a hot air register 


pleasantly in his pocket. 


in the floor. 
“When I was a pilot on the river,” he began. , 


I sneaked out quietly and betook myself to a 
iriendly printing shop, where the local weekly js 
published. The next few hours, or until train time, 
I spent in conversation with the excellent fellow 
who was at once editor, compositor and proof- 
reader, Halt an hour before the train was due, J 
went back to the Marshall House. The captain was 
still there. 

“Good-bye, Captain Steve,” I said. “Hope to see 
you again!” 

“Glad veli came,” he responded heartily, and sidled 
alongside. “Say,” he whispered, 
“Yeh haven't got another dollar yeh could spare?” 


confidentially, 


I gave him two and fled; but the interview wasn't 
worth what it cost. 
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For the Third Time 


By Histor 

History repeats itself. 
REDERICK THE GREAT ascended the Prtts- 
sian throne in 1740, receiving with it, as a 


Ancient Adage, 


legacy trom his semi-insane sire, the most per- 
fect military machine then in existence. He imme- 
diately made use of it to attack, without provocation, 
the Empress Maria Theresa, who that same year 
had succeeded her father, Charles WI, upon the 
throne of Austria. 
and occupying a position insecure and_ precarious, 


A woman, young, inexperienced 


she afforded him a vulnerable object of assault. As 
a result, the Peace of Breslau, of 1742, brought to 
Frederick and Prussia the province of Silesia. Two 
years later Frederick for the second time attacked 
Maria Theresa and the result of this war, terminated 
by the Peace of Dresden, in 1745, was the definite 
cession of Silesia from Austria to Prussia, with 
other gains by Frederick. 


The next eleven years Frederick spent in solidify- 
ing and otherwise strengthening his dominions and 
building up his army. Then, considering the time 
to be ripe and following his custom of dispensing 
with a declaration of war, he invaded Saxony. Thus 
began the Seven Years’ War (1756). From the be- 
ginning Frederick enjoyed the financial assistance of 
England, while Austria, France, Russia, Sweden and 
some minor states were arrayed against him. In the 
sixth year of war the fortunes of Prussia were in 
desperate straits. During the course of hostilities 
victory had fluctuated. While Frederick’s military 
genius had enabled him to accomplish marvels, which 
will ever extort the admiration of historians and 
soldiers, he was slowly being subdued. Even Berlin 


had been taken and sacked at one stage. The picture 
1 


that Macaulay has drawn of Frederick at this period — 


is fanious—who is not familiar with its graphic por- 
trait of the Prussian monarch, “with a quire of bad 
verses in one pocket and a bottle of poison in the 
other?” For Frederick, a pagan and a fatalist, was 
repeatedly on the point of suicide when some stag- 
gering disaster overtook him. 


At the darkest, the eleventh hour, he was saved 
by one of those freaks of fortune which are beyond 
human forecast or circumvention. Elizabeth of Rus- 
sia, the inveterate foe of Prussia, died in 1762 and 
was succeeded by Peter III, a fanatical admirer 0! 
Frederick. The Russian army was at that moment 
proceeding toward a junction with the Austrian, 
which it seemed impossible to avert and, if consum- 
mated, would have resulted in the last crushing blow 
to the Hohenzollern. Peter III recalled it, made 
peace with Frederick and was also instrumental in 
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an armistice being signed between Sweden and 
Delivered thus from danger on the north 


Prussia 
‘ . 
speedily brought the war to a 


and east, Frederick 
successiul close and emerged in triumph from what 
had appeared to be inescapable ruin. By the Peace 
1763, involving the first partition 
\ustria, he 


of Hubertusburg, 
of Poland between Prussia, Russia and 
added 9,405 square miles to his dominions, with a 
population of 600,000 souls, at the same time filling 
a4 dangerous gap in his territories. 

The strength of Prussia at the death of Frederick 
the Great caused apprehension in all the cabinets of 
Europe, but he was succeeded by a series of feeble 
The 
advent of Napoleon was signalized by her condign 
conquest and utter humiliation. Though some com- 
pensation for these disasters was achieved at Water- 
loo, where Bliicher and his Prussians gave the Man 
of Destiny, whom Wellington single-handed was un- 
able to defeat, the coup de grace; and the Treaty ot 
Paris (1814) and Congress of Vienna (1815) brought 


sovereigns and a period of internal dissension. 


her valuable accessions of territory, she emerged 


irom the conflict smaller and weaker than when she 
entered it. 

The debut of Bismarck paved the way for re- 
nascence. Following the precedent of Frederick, he 
attacked Austria (after first using her as a_ tool) 
and at the end of the “seven weeks’ war” brought 
her prostrate at Sadowa. The Peace of Prague (1860) 
added to Prussia the new territories of Schleswie- 
Holstein, Hanover, Nassau, Hesse and the proud 
city of Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Four years of military, cconomic and diplomatic 
preparation preceded the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, which Bismarck, after carefully working up to 
the “grand climacteric,” precipitated by the forged 
“Ems telegram.” Again the fateful and mystic num- 
months France was 
Austria 


ber ruled its course. In seven 


even more prostrate than was four years 
before, Sedan being to her worse than a Sadowa. 
The Frankfurt (1871) brought Prussia 


Alsace-Lorraine and an indemnity from France of 


Peace ot 


live billions of francs. 

In the Seven Years’ War France was ever con- 
sistently aligned with Austria against Prussia. Why 
did Austria, still vibrant with her humiliation at 
Sadowa, fail to come to the aid of France in 1870? 
This was what Bismarck had feared and the only 
feared. In this event there was no 
happen. We must look 
repeated her historic 
Prussia’s Alexander II 
deus-ex-machina, as had heen Peter II] before him, 


thing he had 


telling what might once 


more toward Russia, which 


role of savior. was the 
for he served notice upon Franz Josei to “keep out” 
of the Franco-Prussian combat, his ultimatum being 
one which Austria found it impossible to ignore. It 
was this action upon the part of Alexander that 
elicited the famous telegram which Bismarck caused 
William I, who was crowned Emperor of Germany 
at Versailles, January 18, 1871, to send to the Czar 
on February 27: 

“Thus have we reached the end of the glorious 
and bloody war which a frivolity without example 
forced us to undertake. Prussia will never forget 
What she owes to you that this war had not un- 
dertaken extreme proportions. May God bless you 
for it. 

“Your 
his life, 


friend, who will be grateful’ to you all 


WILLIAM.” 
During the Seven Years’ War Frederick the Great 
might have succumbed before Russia came to his 
aid but for the financial assistance of England. In 
1870 that country looked on indifferently at the be- 
ginning of the struggle, not awaking until too late 
to the fact that the result had raised up for her a 
more formidable enemy in the new German empire 
than France could ever have been. Then began the 
Anglo-French rapprochement whose sequel we know, 
but whose progress was considerably hindered by the 
fact that England cultivated hostility to Russia, while 
France, whose quick recovery from the disasters of 
1870 will ever remain astounding, was constantly be- 
coming more closely allied with her. As France 
and Russia afhiiated, the Anglo-French entente at 
last drew Russia and Eugland together, while the 
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growing friction between Russia and Austria was at 
the same time severing Russia from Prussianized 
Germany, 

In 1870 Austria had not been strong enough to 
dare go counter to the warning of Alexander II. 
Between then and 1914 much diplomatic water had 
flowed under the bridges and some of it had been 
reddened with blood shed in Balkan wars. When 
the tragedy of Sarajevo caused Austria to attack 
Serbia, once more came a warning signal from Rus- 
sia, but this time Franz Josef, still upon the throne 
at Vienna, spurned it with contumely. The why of 
this we also know. Between Sadowa and Sarajevo, 
Vienna had become merely an outpost of Berlin, of 
the Berlin which had made preparations more ex- 
tensive than those of Frederick and Bismarck com- 
bined for der Tag. 

Perhaps nothing more patlictic, in a historic and 
diplomatic sense, or, indeed, in a racial one, has been 


disclosed by the Great War, than the throwing of ° 


herself by Britain upon the breast of The Bear in 
an hysterical revulsion of feeling. This was perhaps 
natural, but has proved as short-sighted .as was her 
previous attitude. For now, after nearly four years 
of war we again behold Russia in her historic role. 
With Lenine and Trotzky at their head, the Slavs 
for the third time are, to all appearances, proving 
the saviors of the Teutons at a world-crisis. 


Without professing any ability to foresee the end 
of the great war, must we not face the probability, 
at its close, of another exchange of telegrams be- 
tween Berlin and Petrograd reminiscent of that of 
1871? The defection of Russia from the allies has 
cost them their chance for a real victory. They 
no longer even hope for one, In fact they openly 
concede that they are fighting only for an “honor- 
able peace.” With the aid of the United States—if 
it can he converted from a liability into an asset 
hefore too late—they do not expect more. They may 
have to be content with less. But whatever issues 
from the womb of the future, the verdict of its 
historians, with little doubt, will be that Russia in 
the twentieth century has played the same part that 
she did in the eighteenth and the nineteenth. The 
Slav and the Teuton, to the partition of Poland 
and the mutilation of France, will thereby have 
added—what? With the “honorable peace” we will 
get the answer, but what will that answer be? 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


AN IssuE BETWEEN BLACKSTONE AND A 


PROFESSIONAL PHILANTHROPIST 


XLVI. 


PEASANT who had observed the changes of 

the moon while working from sunrise to sun- 

set, was returning from market with a small 
bag of silver when he was beset at the cross-roads 
by four philanthropists, one of whom choked him 
from behind, as one on either side held his arms, 
while a fourth searched his pockets for the silver. 
They were interrupted by a philosopher in full 
canonicals, who said: “Pause, my dear friends, until 
I elucidate the nature of your beneficent purposes. 
Tt is your intention to elevate this peasant to your 
own level of mind and morals. As it is necessary 
to relieve him of his silver for this purpose, you 
will not only benefit him morally and_ spiritually 
more than he can now imagine, but you will increase 
his exports and make him a factor in the finance 
of the altruistic world. Let him now cease his 
struggles. They are due to his delusion that the 
external world is real. He believes in the reality 
of the silver you are about to take as a trust 
fund for his benefit and in the reality of the pain 
in the throat he are choking. As 
there is no reality except in the internal, ideal world 
of altruistic spirituality you and I are now repre- 
senting, he has no real pain in his throat, because 
As soon as you have done 


supposes you 


he has no real throat. 
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your duty in bearing the white man’s burden, I will 
accompany him to his home, where I will give him 
my ‘Three Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous.’ 
1 will educate him and elevate him until he under- 
stands that the silver he supposes he has lost is 
not really lost, because silver is not a reality but 
merely a delusion of his poor, untrained, unidealistic 
mind. Since, while subject to these delusions, he 
supposes he has a pain in his unreal throat, I will 
give him a bottle of my tar-water, which in connec- 
tion with my ‘Further Thoughts on Tar-water’ will 
at once relieve him of all throat troubles and other 
diseases,” 

This parable—as far as it is a parable—teaches 
the political application of the “Dialogues Between 
Hylas and Philonous,” by the Right Reverend 
George Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne. He died in 
1753, and about 150 years later I paid five cents 
for a copy of his “Three Dialogues,” as in that 
year they were convenient for illustrating the phi- 
losophy of an unprecedented increase in philanthropy 
and exports. As it was not thought necessary to 
republish the bishop’s “Thoughts on Tar-water,” I 
do not know the line of argument by which he 
demonstrated that tar-water is the sovereign remedy 
for all troubles in unreal throats. I do know, how- 
ever, that as far as my throat is real, my gorge 
rises in it and chokes me past the power of uttering 
what I think of philosophy and philanthropy, as ap- 
plied to increasing exports. 

I have an old book which I began to read in boy- 
hood not long after reading Froissart’s Chronicles 
and Homer’s Iliad. It intended to 
homicide and oppression. It 
man of principle. He loved liberty and justice. He 
hated nothing except injustice. Before railroads had 
been built across the continent, he had brought the 
book half-way across the continent that he might 
learn more of principle. Before he died, he gave 
me the volume. It has his bookplate in it, and his 
marking of certain passages, intended to define prin- 
ciples of reality, which will never change. In the 
beginning this old book considers the real world as 
created under real laws, which leave real men free 
to live and work together, each one free to do all 


was decrease 


belonged then to a 


that a good many may choose to do as his right,—and 
above all, free to refuse to do wrong. If for his 
right, his principles, or the silver he has in his pocket, 
one man is assailed or stopped by four or by ten, 
or ten million, he is to hear their explanation as he 
hacks to the wall. Then, with his back to the wall, 
if they attack his right and his liberty, he need not 
stop for the odds against him in the argument. He 
may strike then, until he can strike no longer,—for 
his own right and the right of all after him who are 
forced back to the wall by the odds of highwaymen, 
politicians, philosophers or philanthropists. For, 
says Sir William Blackstone, in his chapter “Of the 
Rights of Persons,” “in vain may it be urged that 
the good of the individual ought to vield to that of 
the community; for it would he dangerous to allow 
any private man, or even any public tribunal to he 
the judge of this common good and to decide wheth- 
er it be expedient or not.” 

Blackstone’s “Commentaries,” the old book from 
which this is extracted, had heen studied throughout 
before it became an heirloom of mine, by its first 
owner, who had never read PBerkeley’s philosophy 
It was his theory that as far as any man ceases to 
act on principle, ignoring the principles of right 
and wrong in a world of reality, he can only cease 
to be despicable hy becoming detestable. That opin- 
ion I have inherited with his Blackstone. In a world 
of reality, when we are forced back to the wall, 
justice is still real, liberty is still real, and though 
the fusillade may prevail against us, nothing can 
prevail against them. For if right were not right 
as real and enduring as the earth; if one man or a 
hundred million could have a right to wrong any 
man; if the poorest and weakest could be forced to 
the wall for his right, and none was left ,to rally to 
him, then in the course of the Law, which is said to 
be “throned in the bosom of God,” it would be the 


end. It could not be otherwise. 








Letters From the People 


Judge Krum’s Opposition to Bonds 


Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


Those readers of your paper who 
realize the difficulties of another bond 
issue, and who have followed Judge 
Chester Hl. Krum’s” suggestions — that 
“treasury notes” be issued to finance the 


war, will be interested in a similar plan 
Mr. Henry 
York 1% 
thie 


Timms 
Post 
creation ol! 
legal 


country, to have a 


forward = by 
thre 


‘Timmis 


put 
through 
Mr. 


“wal 


New enurg 
proposes 
notes,’ to be made tende! 
this 

date, 


interest 


within definite 


and to bear a nominal 
(he 
cent), payable by coupons. 


he intends that they shall be of 


maturity 


rate of suggests one per 
Presumably 
small 
speaks of 


hand-to-hand 


denomination, because — he 


them as being used for 
currency after the government has put 
them into circulation in payment of its 
bills. He the advantages 


of his plan thus: 


summarizes 


Increased supply ot 
virtually 
cond! 


thre 


notes 


Provide 
the 


necessitate dl by 


(a) 


money—for would 


be money Wal 


tions. 


(b) Prevent the paralyzing of ordi 
nary business from the pressure attend 


ine the exchange of war bonds for cash. 


administration with 
the 


only bear a nominal rate of interest. 


(c) Provide the 


cheaper financing, since notes need 


(d) Enable the nation to continue 


ordinary activities, so far as these de- 
pend on money and not on labor, which 
is impossible while government require 


ments demand all funds. 


the 
the 
trust 


Prevent depreciation — of 


held) by 


and 


(ce) 


securities insurance com- 


panies, loan companies, and 


similar institutions, which is otherwise 
when United States 
issued at a 


that of 


inevitable govern- 


ment bonds are rate of 


interest approximating muliici- 


pals or public utilities. 


Mr. Timmis apparently thinks of the 
issue of currency as properly a govern 
ment instead of a banking function. It 
is not, but let us that in time 
of emergency the government has sov- 


assume 


creign right to assume the function 
under proper safeguards. One safe- 


guard, Mr. Timmis believes, is provided 
in the maturing of the proposed notes 
“The objection to ‘fiat money’ cannot be 
raised,” he the 
a definitely maturing obliga- 
for the needs of the time, 


asserts, “since notes 
would he 
tion, issued 
just as the notes of firms and corpora- 
tions are used.” But this effort to mask 
the bogey of Greenbackism is fruitless. 
paper of corporations 
It has no ten- 
dency to currency inflation and 
its tendency toward credit inflation is 
check by the ability of banks 
to discount it. The “war Mr. 
Timmis proposes are subject to no such 


The promissory 
is not used as currency. 
create 


held in 
notes” 


limitation. They would be issued with- 
out the trade, but 
solely with regard to the extraordinary 
Mr. Timmis 
and Judge Krum need not try to sugar- 
coat their “fiat money” pill. The only 
question is whether the financial system 
and 


regard to needs of 


needs of the government. 


take in so nauseous a dose 


profit therefrom. 


can 
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care of your needs. 








Telephone: 
Ask tor Shoppers’ Aid or Mail Order Department 


Vandervoort’s ‘Telephone Order Service is personal—you can speak to the 
person who will do your shopping and explain just what you want. 


gent, efficient service is given in this way to hundreds every day—let us take 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


Olive 7500 
Central 7500 


Intelli- 














There obvious difficulties 
about attaching coupons to currency for 
day-to-day Mr. Timmis  sug- 
vests, but perhaps that could be over- 
come. I do not see, anyhow, that the 
interest rate makes Mr. Timmis’ plan 
much better than Judge Krum’s, It 
might serve to stall off depreciation of 
the notes, but the maturity date would 
do more in that direction. The matur- 
ing of the notes is the vital point of 
It would withdraw the notes 


are some 


use, as 


difference. 


automatically from the channels of 
trade, but it would mean, of course, 
that the government must then either 


reissue them or meet them through tax- 
ation, the belated floating of bonds, or 
some other expedient. 


Mr. Timmis sure that the 
notes would not affect the cost of liv- 


“Commodity prices,’ he declares, 


seems 


ing. 
“hear no relation to the dearth or 
abundance of money, but are deter- 


mined solely by the demand for com- 
modities.” Shade of Horace White! 
One can fancy the late editor of the 
Evening Post turning over in his grave 
at its giving currency to such views of 
currency. 

As a matter of fact, you and I would 
have to pay a tax on the notes (even if 
they bore no interest) in increased 
rentals and the higher cost of T-bone 
steaks. They would be taxed onto us 
indirectly. And ultimately we would 
have to meet the notes—we, or those 
who come after us. But would the tax 
be as severe as from bond issues? 
Would legitimate business be as much 
hampered? Wouldn’t the profiteers pay 
more of the tax? Wouldn’t the maturi- 
ty date conveniently postpone the reck- 
oning? Are not the other advantages 
well worth weighing ? 

Let Judge Krum answer. It is really 
his scheme. It is also, everybody must 
admit, an interesting scheme. 


Siras_ BENT. 
New York City, Jan. 29, 1918. 
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The Aesthetic of Orrick Johns 
Feb. 1, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Mr. Charles Wharton Stork’s reply 
in the Mirror of February 1 to my 
article on “Art and Imagination” in an 
earlier issue of the paper is the more 
stimulating as Mr. Stork offers certain 
qualifications to my statements, and sug- 
gests others, which I myself should like 
to have made, had the scope of my 
article permitted it. x 

I think we are one in spirit, but it is 
a subject for the proper clucidation of 
which “the pale wash of cosmic union” 
(as Trooper Mencken calls it) and the 
too eager search for the shelter of gen- 
eralities, are peculiarly unfit. 

_ My article was the clearest statement 
I could make of certain conclusions | 
have vaguely held for at least ten years. 
Its primary object was to set forth, at 
first arbitrarily, some fundamental prop- 
ositions, so baldly and independently 
that they could not be interpreted in 
more ways than one. This is, 1 think, 
our great necessity, because the worst 
evil of the times in these matters, is 
confusion of elements, the mixing up of 
like and unlike, low and high, little and 
large, in quite uninforming and hopeless 
masses of language. Elimination of the 
inessentials is essential to illumination, 
as our literature and conversation every- 
where attest. Perhaps the national evil 
is an inability to draw distinctions be- 
tween qualities, as it is the national 
pride to draw no distinctions between 
persons. For this reason I adopted the 
somewhat oracular style of detached 
statement. Nothing would be more de- 
lightful than the opportunity some day 


to elucidate more fully, that is to say, 
darken counsel even more completely, 
perhaps, by adding another volume to 
the already vast, and sometimes labyrin- 
thine pile of similar speculation. Right 
now, however, Mr. Stork gives me the 
opportunity to enlarge on at least a 
point or two. 

First of all, he misreads my meaning 
when he says that I adhere to the “ivory 
tower,” “life for art’s sake,” or “art for 
art’s sake”’—that is, the complete di- 
vorce of both the art and the artist from 
life. I will even say that I might find 
the greatest fruitfulness and gusto in 
such a conception, had not my own ex- 
perience of life taught me that the thing 
is impossible to realize. I dare Mr. 
Stork to point out a good poet of any 
genre, whom life has not profoundly 
affected in actions—cer- 


his mind and 





tainly not Blake, nor Shelley, nor Fran- a 


cis Thompson, who wrote the “air-nour- 
ished” things for which Mr. Stork 1s 
grateful to them. Indeed, one of the 
principles I hold most strongly is that 
a man’s art is a physical expression of 
himself; or better, that every slightest 
expression of the artist is a photograph- 
able resultant of the whole co-ordinated 
man, brains, bones, flesh, blood and 
feathers. 

Now let me try to state what I think 
is more nearly the truth of the matter: 

Neither the poet nor his art are 
be detached from life (even if they 
could be), but the creator—yes! The 
poet as man, therefore, is the conscious 
guardian and moulder of the poet, a 
creator. Seen thus, the job of the artist 
is not merely to make art, but to make 
himself, subject absolutely to his ¢ 
vironment (as, of course, he can’t help 
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put be). Out of himself he makes a 
very human, highly complex and ad- 
iustable expressor, but his business does 


not stop there. Still master of the ma- 
terial of actual life around him, he must 
create the 
a unique way to himself, the 
Up to this time he has, with 


further environment neces- 
sary in 
expressor. 
brief intervals of escape, been indeed of 
and in his time, swayed by all of its in- 
fluences, molded by its passions and its 
problems, respectful towards its errors 
and rewards. This isn’t the lot of poet, 
this is the lot of man; and none escapes 
the awful journey, flat-wheeled, up hill, 
iolting, tedious, and apparently aimless; 
sweet and valuable only when the sense 
of power over fact prevails. This sense 
ultimately comes to the artist. It is the 
hour of When that hour 
strikes its full, mature tones, the artist 

He is its 
sympathetic 


creation. 


has reached above his time. 
detached, — clear-seeing, 
judge. 

All that is claimed is the final right 
of the artist to respectful solitude. He 
who carns it, to-day, will be a battle- 
scarred storehouse of all of the knowl- 
cdge and experience of his time, and of 
all time, plus an ingrained veneration 
jor the least amiable of his fellow-men. 
“Poetry is the voice of the solitary,” 
says Mr. J. B. Yeats, the painter-father 
of the Irish poet—“as resonant and as 
pure and lonely as the song of the lark 
We seek multitude and ac- 
tivity, because we fear sadness and in- 
But these two are the great 


at sunrise.” 


occupation. 
silent mine tields of art. 


] do 


of art 


that the advocates 


sake ever meant what 


not believe 
for art's 
they are said to have meant, nor that 
any of the sea of words poured out in 
that harmless 
phrase, has been of the least value. The 
phrase itself is one of the rubber clubs 


vituperation against 


of the critical vaudeville. It harms noth- 
ing and has ceased to amuse, 


To eliminate a horde of such cliches, 
straw men, tusty deceptions, is our task, 
and the work calls for stark detinition. 
Label this ordered discussion what you 
will—call it aesthetics—but treat it with 
the veneration due to a more or less 
exact science, and it will show the way 
to better work. And let every man who 
contributes invite the same reckoning if 
his thought is indecisive, that he would 
expect if it were false. 


Mr. Stork is the distinguished editor 
ef Contemporary Verse, a periodical of 
Philadelphia which has received the dis- 
cerning commendation of William Dean 
Howells. As its editor he is the cen- 
tral distributing point of some of the 
most able work now being done in verse 
m the English language, and is in a 
00d position to be constantly surround- 
ed by evidence of the real lyric and 
literary awakening of our times. I share 
this evidence with him, and find plenty 
Ol it elsewhere; and I believe it goes 
much deeper than merely literary excel- 
lence, exhibiting as it does a tendency 
'o0 thoroughbred thinking and working 
on the part of a large group of younger 
Writers, who must represent many times 
their own number of those who do not 
write, So Mr. Stork is wrong if he 
thinks that I look upon this period as a 
hopeless one. There is no other period 
Which I am sure I should like but this; 


‘ 
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Advance Showing of Women ’s 


rect spring modes. 


- Spring Suits and Coats 


f DISTINGUISHED assemblage for so early in the 
season, and one that strikes a keynote of the cor- 


From the many garments that are 
here, women can gain a well defined idea of what the 


in suits of great charm and grace. 


THE SUITS are shown in tricotine, Poiret twill, serge, 
Some are 
| exquisitely self-embroidered, while others are trimmed 
Of course all the staple shades 
Prices, $29.75 to 


| mixtures, 


$125.00. 








Georgette, 


with braids or buttons. 
are here, as are the new spring colors. 


| 
| popular styles will be, and can make pleasing selection 
| 


satin and jersey. 


AND THE COATS come in light-weight Bolivias, 
suede velour and new jerseys. 
represented. Some of the garments being Self-trimmed 


while others are tastefully embellished in 
contrasting colors. Prices are, 


$29.75 to $98.50. 
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Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Dry Goods Company 


it is positively so gorgeous to be alive 
now that sometimes it hurts not to be 
more in the thick of it. But toward this 
immense vibratory energy, seeking to 
lind its way into forms of permanent 
satisfaction, we must all assume a guard- 
ianship by our clearest 
thought in an effort to gain more se- 
curity of position for the artist. Cer- 
tainly in the past he has had to live 
upon sufferance, his mission totally mis- 
understood. If we can manage once to 
define that terms that are 
striking in their simplicity, and that de- 
liver the artist from all the absurd popu- 
lar misconceptions of him, the mission 
itself will gain acceptance automatically. 


consulting 


mission in 


Orrick JOHNS. 
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A food conservation man went into a 
public house in England and called for 
a glass of whiskey and water. Having 
tasted it, he exclaimed: ‘Which did you 
put in first, the whiskey or the water?” 
“The whiskey, of course,” the publican 
“Ah, well,” said the man, “per- 
haps I'll come to it by and by.” 


replied. 
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Protecting the Family Larder 
Professor Eugene Davenport, dean of 
the Illinois College of Agriculture, has 
repeatedly declared that in normal times 
the American within ten 
months of than 


nation is 
For 
a decade we have never had as much 
as one year’s supply of food on hand 
at one time. To-day under war con- 
ditions we are within a few weeks and 
in some localities within a few days of 


starvation. more 


starvation, if we are to believe Hoover 
and others who are endeavoring to show 
us how to protect the family larder. 
Cold storage is holding more than a 
half billion eggs manufactured by indus- 
trious hens before the blizzards forced 
them to go on a strike. Asa result, eggs 
are selling at seventy-five cents per doz- 
The packing trust is holding several 
million tons of dressed meat in storage 


en, 


for higher prices simply because it thinks 
it can get them. 
wool to clothe the soldiers and the grain 
to feed them, yet the primal need of man 
--good wholesome food—must be sup- 


The army needs the 


plied. 
Analyze the food situation as you may, 





The new shades are well 
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find that the cost of food is 


increasingly higher and you may soon be 


you will 
facing a cupboard bare unless we come 
down to milk and butter diet. 

We must accept milk as the one con 
Milk supplies all the 
bones, muscles, tissue and energy-build 


servation food. 
ing materials required by mankind from 
the cradle to the grave. It is almost the 
ideal balanced diet. 

It is well known that a quart of milk 
contains as much nourishment as two 
pounds of chicken, eight eggs, one pound 
of ham and three-quarters of a pound 
of sirloin steak. Milk must be used to 
make other foods fit to eat. No other 
food has as many uses as milk in cook- 
ing; therefore milk and_ butter 
should be used in these times of stress. 
How foolish to pay seventy-five cents 
for a dozen eggs when the same food 
value may be obtained in two quarts of 


more 


milk, for twenty-six cents! 

And while you’re out for “milk as is 
milk,” take the milk of Pevely Dairy, one 
of the notable institutions of St. Louis 
and the largest dairy organization of this 
city. 
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time to absorb new impressions, for time 
to think! 
the in- 


the moral and intellec- 


Further, Coppet insisted on 


separableness of 
tual qualities in the yreatest art, a theory 
he himself consistently exemplified in 
his own life. His power lay in a com- 
ination of a keen intelligence with a 
moral quality, a sweetness, loyalty and 
his was indeed a 


even rarer: 


lofty 


modest) 


nature in which character sup- 


ported and enriched the intellect. 


If praised jor his venerosities, he 
would first say that they were his form 
and gave him pleasure; 


Mark 


does 


of selfishness, 


which bears out 
Twain's theory that 


anything, not even a deed of apparently 


a statement 


no one ever 


the greatest self-abnegation and sacri 


fice, without a purely selfish motive 


prompting it! 

He comments in a letter on “the ten- 
dency of the day to palm off insuifcient- 
ly prepared concerts as thoroughly pre- 
pared ones ;" and nothing distressed him 
more than the common American habit 
of measuring artistic results by quan- 


tity, rather than by quality 


He was an agnostic in religion, a 


sceptic in metaphysics; and in writing 


to Daniel Gregory Mason, he said: 
“Listen to d'Indy’s advice as much as 
like on but 


caretul he docs not convert you to Ro- 


you musical matters, be 


man Catholicism.” In his last years he 


ylanned to establish an endowment for 


ethical researc! lie felt encouraged 
“because we have surely advanced at 
least one inch, and we have only ten 


thousand more miles to go.” 


I have gone into the question of Cop- 
pet's personality, for the quartette beau- 
tifully reflects in its “uncaannily beauti- 
iul playing,” as Modernwell puts it, the 
ity 
most 


sweet and | spirit of its founder. 
the 


beauty perhaps unequaled in the work 


Ideals exacting, a sensucus 


of any other quartette, a loftiness of 


spirituality made manifest in their play- 


ing of a movement like Haydn’s “Largo 


e mesto,” these are the characteristic 
features of their work, . .. 1 have a4 
New York letter from my brother in 


which he writes that their interpretation 
Schumann 
Were so beautiful, “perfect,” as he put 


of a Haydn and quartette 
it, that he was going to refrain from 


concert going for two months, so as 
the glorious impression! 
He added that the 


Da “11 . 
Bailly has a tone like a French horn, so 


not to efface 
new viola player 
wonderful is it in sonority and color, 
rhe quartette will play at the Sheldon 
auditorium, Phursday evening, February 
I4, and | that 
every lover of the art of music avail 


earnestly recommend 
himself of the incalculable privilege of 
taking part. (For does not the listener 
the art- 
Work which the musician makes manifest 
by his cunning?) The programme in- 
cludes Haydn’s Op. 76, No. 5; Dvorak’s 
American Quartette (based on melodies 


recreate in his consciousness 


ol the type of our lovely negro spirituals 
and dances ) 
( 


and shorter numbers by 
Wainger (Molly on the Shore) Schu- 
mann and Speight. This is music freed 
rom the shackles of an obtrusive vir- 
luosity, musie which is. the 
lessence of the art of tone, and played 


very quin- 


4-Probably no other organization in the 


World to-day can play it. 
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| BOLEROS! 





to the familiar fabrics. 


events. 


@ Suits, likewise, are still featured in ‘tricotine, Poiret 
twill and other fabrics well known for service—and service 
is a prime requisite these days. 
coats have a military suggestion that is particularly appli- 
cable to the present, and among the newer colors Sammy 
and Infantry blue are pleasingly coincident with current 








First with Spring 
Fashions 


| @ When you first see these garments you will probably 
exclaim: “What, boleros again!” And the answer will be, 
Furthermore, Eton effects and all sorts of 
short jacket affairs will be quite a la mode, and modified 
bustles (and drapes) will be well chosen by slender figures. 
As for dress materials, the old favorites still remain undis- 
turbed—foulard, Georgette, jersey, serge, taffeta, crepe de 
chine and such—but the combinations have taken a new 
turn, and the novel trimming effects impart a newer luster 


Some of the very short 











The New Frocks— 


The New Suits— 


Misses’ Shop, 





$35 to $89.50 


$45 to $67.50 


Third Floor. 
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We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


| | $2.50 in Merchandise. 
1] 
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ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 








The Same Man 


His WIFE SAID: “Marriage wouldn’t 
be so bad if one could be sure of choos- 
ing the right partner. I must have been 
crazy when I picked out my husband. 


“The way that man bores me is a 
crime, I have heard him tell the same 
joke every night for a week, and never 
show a sign of shame. 


“If he were good-looking it would 
he something, but now that he is putting 
on flesh and getting flabby it hurts my 


eyes to see him. 


“He has such a second-rate, sordid 
soul too, and cares for nothing but busi- 
ness and the making of money. If he 
was ever willing to spend I shouldn’t 
mind so much, but that man is so stingy 
he would let me do my own housework 
if I didn’t insist on having three maids. 
and the brute kicks about every one of 
my dressmaker’s bills. 

“He is utterly without taste and never 
notices a thing IT wear. 
“Fis manners are 
loves his little daily grouch, and has no 
humor than a 


unspeakable; he 


more appreciation of 
young codfish. 
“He is devoid of all sentiment, and 


never even remembers my birthday. 


“He has no sense of enjoyment and 
never takes me anywhere. 

“He is a prig, and a Pharisee, and 
talks only in platitudes. 

“He lacks all sensibility, and is ma- 
licious, selfish and phlegmatic. 
_ “He is an impossible creature, posi- 
tively inhuman.” 


. 
“° 


HIs STENOGRAPHER SAID: “No, I don’t 
mind working for my living, I have 
such a kind employer. 


“Yes, he is a married man, but his 
wife doesn’t understand him. 


“He is the most interesting person 
with a perfect fund of clever anecdotes 
always on the tip of his tongue. 

“He is very with 
such a strong face, and fine physique, 
not skinny like so many men are now- 


handsome, too, 


adays. 


“He has a brilliant mind also, and is 
a regular captain of finance, but in spite 
of the fact that he is such a good busi 
ness man, he is extremely well-read 
and keenly interested in music and the 


drama. 


“He is the 
ever saw and insisted on doubling my 


most generous man you 


salary for no reason at all last month. 




























“He has the best of taste and is al- 
ways complimenting me on my clothes. 

“His manners are charming, he is 
never gruff and cross as so many men 
are in an office, and is so gay with 
such a clever sense of fun. 

“It is delightful to meet a business 
man with so much sensibility and senti- 
ment. He made quite a little occasion 
of my birthday and wouldn’t let me do 
a stroke of work. 

“I never met any man who was so 
fond of enjoying himself, he is always 
urging me to go somewhere with him. 

“He is a perfect Bohemian, abso- 
lutely sincere and his conversation is 
always original. 

“He is the most gentle and kind- 
hearted creature imaginable, unselfish 
and enthusiastic. 

“IT shall never object to working for 
my living so long as I have such a 


splendidly human employer.”—From 
Town Topics. 

ote ote ate 

. * 


The young women present were dis- 
And one of the girls 
said; “I don’t know what it is about my 
appearance, but everybody always guess- 
cs me a lot younger than I really am.” 
\nd another of the girls answered, oh, 
so sweetly: “Oh, that’s after they have 
heard you talk, isn’t it, dear?” 


cussing their ages. 
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“Yes, | Earn a Good Salary, but 
I Can't Save Much” 





Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
men and women of St. Louis are say- 
ing this to themselves daily. Maybe 
you have been turning this thought 
over in your own mind. Others have, 
and many have solved the problem. 
They decided to save by a plan. 
That is, they assume that they owe, 
and must pay weekly a certain sum 
to the Mercantile Trust Company. 
They pay it, no matter what the 
sacrifice—and they get ahead. 


Saving money is not a matter of sal- 
ary, but of determination. 
doesn’t take an over-abundance of 
determination either, if you’ll bring 
your savings to the Mercantile Trust 
The interest we pay 
makes your money grow rapidly. 


You can start a Mercantile Savings 
Account with any amount—from a 


“Opportunities to Make War 
Goods for the U. S. Govern- 
ment” is the title of a booklet 
we have just issued. It will be 
of interest to people generally, 
but to manufacturers in par- 
ticular. Your copy can be had 
by applying at our Bond De- 
partment. 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to g0 
To-night”’ 


““CICARDI’S”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 


A. J. CICARDI 








Marts and Money 


Quite a broad and interesting market 
on the New York stock exchange. Daily 
totals of transfers approach the one- 
million point. Prices are tenaciously 
held in all representative quarters, de- 
noteworthy gains already 
achieved. There’s a deal of glib, con- 
fident talk respecting an early termina- 
is based mostly 
utter- 


spite the 


tion of fighting. It 
upon President Wilson’s latest 
ances, reports of strikes, sabotage, and 
political turmoil in Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and a general feeling that 
the economic strain is fast becoming in- 
tolerable in all European countries. The 
anxiety to purchase for both long and 
short account manifests itself especial- 
ly in the industrial department, steel 
common being the prime favorite, its 
current quotation of 96% indicating an 
advance of about five points when com- 
pared with the record of a week ago. 
When 98% was reached, the other day, 
announced that a 
furnished and 


chartists solemnly 


new bull tip had been 


that the whole list might safely be ex- 
pected to go higher still. The popu- 
larity of this particular stock was 
strikingly emphasized anew as soon as 
it had known that the cor- 
poration’s finance committee had de- 
clared the usual quarterly payments, 
totalling $4.25. The report for the 
three months ended December 31 was 
closely scanned. It disclosed net earn- 
ings of $59,724,125, after deduction of 
$60,950,364 paid into the federal treas- 
ury. The net income was $48,035,344, 
against $55,245,377 for the previous 
quarter, and the final surplus $16,- 
258,272, against $21,824,554. The sum 
total of earnings for 1917 stood 
at $331,668,131 after payment of $212,- 
467,249 to the government. The 1916 
record was $342,997,092. There was 
no war taxation in that year. 


become 


common could be 
bought at 79%. The declaration of 
regular dividends on Bethlehem Steel 
shares occasioned a smart revival also 
in this quarter of the market. The old 
common stock advanced from 74% to 


cember 20, steel 


On De- , 


od The recent low notch was 661s. 
According to the official statement, the 
Bethlehem’s net income in 1917 was 
$27,320,737, against $43,593,968 in 1916. 
available for common 
was equivalent to $44.20 
Charles M. Schwab in- 


The balance 
stockholders 
a share. Mr. 
sisted that the 
affected by very 
allowances, that the company was “do- 
ing its bit,” and that there would be 


financial results were 


liberal depreciation 


no difficulty about securing the neces- 
sary funds for completing the big con- 
tracts on the books of the corporation. 
No figures would be published, he said, 
as to federal taxes in the past year. Mr. 
Schwab has fallen into a cautious and 
prophetic mood. He's no longer what 
he was in the reckless days of hedonistic 
capitalism,—during the 1899-19060 period. 
No more does he dream of “busting’ 
the bank at Monte Rather 
strangely did he orate at a social gather- 
Said he in part: 


Carlo, 


ing some days since. 
“Lam not one carelessly to turn over my 
belongings to the uplift of the nation, 
but Iam one who has come to a belief 
that the worker will rule, and the sooner 
we come to a realization of this, the bet- 
ter it will be for our country, and the 
world at large.’ /it tu, Brute! Stock 
exchange people and financiers in gen- 
eral pretended to feel both pleased and 
relieved over a dispatch from Washing- 
ton that the government has the inten- 
tion of éreating a $500,000,000° corpora- 
tion whose principal purposes will be 
the granting of loans to enterprises es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war and 
to assist in private financing as much as 
information 


possible. Supplementary 


states that the corporation will ‘‘sub- 
scribe for, acquire and own, sell and 
deal in bonds and obligations of the 
United States,’ 
or bonds of its own, of an amount not 


’ 


that it will “issue notes 


more than eight times its capital, which 
will be supplied by the government,” 
and that it will be managed “by the sec- 
retary of the treasury and four directors 
to be appointed by the secretary with 
the approval of the president.” Mr. 
McAdoo must be a sort of superman 
if he really proposes to attend to his 
multitudinous duties, actual and pros- 
pective. The precise reasons for the 
satisfaction expressed in financial cir- 
cles over the contemplated corporation 
seem somewhat obscure to my mind, 
The project plainly implies that it is the 
administration’s intention’ to curtail pri- 
vate financing to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. It foreshadows extensive inroads 
upon profiteering on the part of bank- 
ers, brokers and promoters. There's 
more than a mere possibility that hy and 
by the powers at the capital may deem 
it advisable to lay a heavy, regulative 
hand also upon the business of Wall 
street and other stock exchanges. Con- 
centrate, eliminate, economize, federalize 
-—such is the programme which the in- 
creasing burdens and exigencies of the 
war dictate to the government. If the 
great struggle lasts long enough, the 
latest political doctrines at Petrograd 
may eventually look fairly conservative 
and statesmanlike even to Americans. 
We know what bitter opinions Edmund 
Burke uttered in the house of commons 
relative to the political ideas of Danton, 
Robespierre, and Desmoulins. If he 
were alive to-day, he would not hesitate 


to admit the seriousness of his mistakes, 
It was Thomas Carlyle who exclaimed, 
“Thank God for French revolutions!” 
Wonder what he would say about the 
could return 
to our Well—speculative en- 
thusiasm was distinctly chilled when the 
quotation for call loans rose to 5 and 6 


Russian revolution if he 
earth ? 


per cent and brokers reported the ayail- 
time funds as dis- 


The renewed stiffen- 


able supplies of 
tressingly limited. 
ing of loan rates is taken to confirm the 
impression that the government and 
dominant banking institutions haye 
agreed upon the adoption of steps sharp- 
ly repressive ot bold manifestations of 
bull purposes on the exchanges. Judging 
by the latest statements, the position of 
the New York banks and trust com- 
panies composing the clearing-house js 
They reveal decided 
How- 


community is no 


quite encouraging. 
betterment in the leading items. 
ever, Wall 
longer deeply interested in such mat- 
It is adequately realized that un- 


street's 


TELS, 
der prevailing conditions, the weekly re- 
ports do not lend themselves to re- 
liable interpretation. The quotations for 
foreign bills of exchange still fail to 
support hopes of peace at an early date. 
Demand remains at $4.75; 
drafts on 
provement—of about two centimes; 
drafts on Rome are unchanged at 854 


sterling 


aris indicate a little im- 


lire, after a fall to 8.59 some days ago, 
Neither is peace talk upheld by current 
rates for bills on neutral nations. They 
yet are materially above normal figures 
sritish consols and French rentes show 
only slight advances, amounting to a 
fractions. The New York 
unquestionable 


few small 
bond market 
firmness, both in the domestic and for- 
eign sections. This fact is volubly com- 
mented upon in brokerage offices. The 
inference is drawn that it bears out in- 
timations to the effect that first-class 
securities are being absorbed by banking 
investors 


displays 


institutions and 
who have strong ground for believing 
that the end of the war is drawing near, 
that, indeed, an armistice may be con- 


capitalistic 
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cluded any day. If this kind of rea- 
soning is well founded, why is it that 
the market in London and Paris con- 
tinue dull and depressed, comprehen- 
sively speaking? The latest report from 
Lombard street reads as follows: “The 
stock market was steady to-day, Gilt- 
edged securities were inactive owing to 
the tank campaign for the sale of war 
bonds. Weakness in Spanish issues was 
the feature in the foreign section. Ship- 
ping shares were firmer, and in mines 
attention was directed to Rhodesians and 
also a few speculative tins at improving 
In oils, only low-priced stocks 
were wanted, iron shares were 
active and higher.” This sort of finan- 
cial news has, with trifling variations, 
come from London most every day since 
the close of 1914. When speculative ex- 
citement begins to flag on the New 
York exchange they promptly trot out 
some ancient tales about Distillers Se- 
curities, Reading, Mercantile Marine, 
and Mexican Petroleum issues. On the 
first-enamed goods the latest yarn is that 
an 8 per cent dividend is about to be 
declared, The current quotation is 41, 
against 1134 on August 29 last. The 
high point in 1916 was 544%. With re- 
spect to Reading, we are again told, for 
the fifty-fourth time since 1905, that the 
assets are to be segregated. Mouth- 
filling words these. They appeal to the 
come-ons. Mercantile Marine preferred 
is still suspected of getting another $10 
extra dividend soon, and Mexican Pe- 
troleum,—oh, what’s the use 
dwelling on such things! They will un- 
doubtedly persist in rising and falling 
with the rest, quite irrespective of the 
tips and tattle of the day. 
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Finance in St, Louts 

Latest proceedings on the local stock 
exchange were fairly active, and resulted 
in the establishment of modest advances 
in several prominent quarters. Specu- 
lative interest was enlivened by the en- 
couraging run of news from New York. 
There was a nascent idea that the long- 
expected definite turn for the better 
had at last arrived. The daily volumes 
of transactions were not really heavy, 
however. A nice little demand devel- 
oped for United Railways shares and 
bonds. Of the latter, $8,000 were dis- 
posed of at 56.75. One hundred and 
seventy shares of the preferred changed 
hands at 24 to 24.25. Subsequently, the 
quotation relapsed to 20.50. In the last 
few weeks the quotation for this stock 
has registered unusually wide fluctu- 


yalues. 
while 


fudge, 


ations. Twenty-five shares of U. R. 
common brought 4.50—an unchanged 
igure, There was a notably good de- 


mand for Laclede Gas first 5s, of which 
$14,000 were sold at 97.8714 to 98. These 
Prices denote a little improvement. The 
quotation for National Candy common 
seta new absolute top when it rose 
above 38 a few days ago. More than 
five hundred shares were transferred at 
prices varying from 38.25 to 39.25. 
Ten shares of the first preferred brought 
101, and sixty-one of the second pre- 
ferred 87. Both classes of preferred 
get 7 per cent per annum. About a year 
ago the first preferred sold at 104 and 
the second at 94. In the banking de- 
partment, Boatmen’s was the principal 
feature of interest lately. Some sixty 
shares were taken at 105 to 106, figures 
indicating further enhancement, The 


REEDY’S 


recent minimum was 100. Holders re- 
ceive 5 per cent per annum. Ten Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust were sold at 280. 
The seventh annual report of the St. 
Louis exchange places the total par 
value of stocks sold in 1917 at $5,862,263, 
and that of bonds at $1,127,601, making 
the grand total $6,989,865. 
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Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked 
BORCMOR'S BORK cciciscc.  cccicaeece 106 
Nat. Bank of Commerce... 116 117 
United Railways com...... 34 4 
GIS BEGG cccxsstess psancbuadsswiasueee 17% 18 
a Age AS eee ee a Dea pizeverens 
OE | ee Brae aa 11 oC 42% 
Certain-teed com................ 4334 BR 
SS ea : 93% sa... 
Mo. Portland Cement...... Receecneee 70% 
Ely & Walker com............ siecsecs = es 
Oe ES ae Ree. Care Se 83 
Brown Shoe com............. be cueeeans 65 
Cs a + ene ee nuee CE ee 
Hydraulic Pr. Brick com. 1. .......... 
Consolidated Coal .......... 7434 74% 
Laclede-Christy ......... ern 36% 50 
National Candy com........ 39 3914 
CUED). RU) ia scesansdetsccovacieaxsen SE rae 
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Answers to Inquiries 

READER, Centralia, Ill—The regular 
yearly dividend rate on Illinois Cen- 
tral is 6 per cent; an extra 1 per cent 
was paid on December 1, 1917. If we 
consider the stock on a 7 per cent basis, 
the net yield on purchases at the present 
price of 95 is a little less than 714 per 
cent. It has always ranked high among 
issues of its class. A regular dividend 
of 7 per cent was paid in the 1905-12 
period, both inclusive. Since then the 
rate has been down to 5 per cent. The 
probability is that 7 per cent will be 


disbursed also in 1918, the company 
earning about 10% per cent. On De- 
cember 21 last, Illinois Central was 


quoted at 8534. It’s a stock that should 
make notable response to favorable 
changes in fundamental conditions of 
money and investment markets. 

Puzz.ep, St. Louis—If you make a 
purchase of Alaska-Juneau stock, the 
probability is that your funds will be 
tied up a long time. The thing is a 
poor gamble at best. It gets active for 
a week or so at very infrequent inter- 
vals, Since January 1, 1917, the ex- 
tremes have been 134 and 8%. The cur- 
rent figure is 244. The precise position 
of the company is somewhat | meta- 
physical. 

G. E. M., Carrollton, Ill—(1) The 
dividend on Rock Island 7 per cent pre- 
ferred is safely earned and will no 
doubt be paid this year. Half of it 
has already been declared. You should 
hold the stock and refuse to get excited 
over occasional downward reactions. 
Since December 19, when the price was 
down to 44, nineteen points have been 
added to the quotation. The 6 per cent 
preferred is more desirable for invest- 
ment purposes, its dividend being cumu- 
lative up to 5 per cent and sharing all 
payments after prior 1 per cent on the 
7 per cent stock. You will understand 
that both stocks still are of a partly 
speculative character. (2) You should 
be able to sell your B. & O. preferred 
at a considerably higher price some 
months hence. 

Question, Sheboygan, Wis.—Interna- 
tional Nickel is a promising speculative 
purchase at the current price of 29, the 
reduced dividend of 4 per cent being 
fully warranted. The high and low fig- 
ures in 1917 were 473% and 24%. In 
1916, the respective records were 571% 
and 3874. The general belief is that I. 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 


N. should score a material rise after in- 
stitution of peace pourparlers. 

H. J. O’D, Taunton, Mass.—A fur- 
ther serious fall in the value of Atchi- 
son general 4s would seem most unlikely. 
They are a truly high-grade investment. 
Besides, it is a perfectly reasonable as- 
sumption that securities of superior in- 
vestment virtues and yielding fixed 
rates will be in increasing demand in 
all the leading nations, especially those 
representing corporations of exception- 
ally strong financial standing. Last 
year the Atchison 4s dropped from 97 
to 801. 

ALLEN, Troy, N. Y.—The 4 per cent 
dividend on National Lead common is 
not likely to be raised in 1918. The 
quotation for lead has sharply declined 
in recent months. This, together with 
rising cost of labor, has caused a mark- 
ed shrinkage in the surplus earnings. 
However, you would not be likely to 
come to grief if you added to your 
holdings of the stock at or about the 
prevailing price of 45. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Soncs oF THE Cettic Past by Norreys Jeph- 
son O'Connor. New York: John Lane Co.; 
$1.25. 


Poems of the war and on Ireland; also a 
play founded on Irish folk-lore. Frontispiece. 


A YANKEE IN THE TrencHeEs by R. Derby 
Holmes. Boston: Little-Brown Co.; $1.35. 


The pleasanter experiences of an American 
in the British service, introducing the opera 
tion of the tanks. Illustrated. 


INSPIRATION AND IpEALs by Grenville NKleiser., 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls; $1. 

A daily calendar suggesting ideals which 
may make for material and spiritual welfare 


THe New Business OF FarMiNnG by. Julian 
A. Dimock. New York: F, A, Stokes Co.; $1. 


A condensed handbook on the business side 
of farming prepared for the city man who 
wishes to return to the soil. Simple and 
practical. 


Tue WHITE Morninc by Gertrude Atherton 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co.; $1. 

A novel of the German revolution that may 
come, showing the German womans growing 
demand to be heard, 


In THE Patus of THE WiND by Glenn Ward 


Dresbach. Boston: Four Seas Co.; $1 


A new volume of poems by the author of 
“The Road to Everywhere.’ 


Poems by Edward Thomas (Edward East- 
away). New York: Henry Holt & Co.; $1, 











The 


Cafeteria 
and 


Coffee Room 


| installed in the 


Marquette Hotel 


Is the Finest in 


the City 

















Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 














The author was killed at Arras just afte: 
this book was published, yet these are not 
strictly war poems 


THe U.P. Trait by Zan Grey, New York: 
Harper & Bros.; $1.50. 

A. romance of the west at the time of th 
coming of the railroads 


Tue Sov. o1 America by Robert M 
Wernaer. Boston: Four Seas Co.; $1.25, 
Poems on national spirit. 
* * J 
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everyone. 


Higgins was an incurable grum- 
She grumbled at everything and 
But at last the vicar thought 
he had found 
she could make no complaint—the old 
lady’s crop of potatoes was certainly the 
finest for miles around. “Ah, for once 
you must be well pleased,” he said, with 


something about which 


a beaming smile, as he met her in the 
village street. “Everyone’s saying how 
splendid your potatoes are this year.” 
The old lady glared at him as she an 
swered: “They’re not so poor. But 
where’s the bad ones for the pigs?” 
ste fe ote 

When passing behind a street car, look 

out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 
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Your Grocer will deliver 


JA: BEVERAGE 





You’ve enjoyed it at restaurants and other places— 
now you want your family and your guests to join 
you in the same pleasure. That’s one of the joys of 
serving Bevo—to hear your guests say how good it 
is—then to listen to their arguments as to just what 
it is. If they haven’t seen the bottle they’ll all agree 
that it is something else—if they have seen the 
bottle each will have a different explanation for its 
goodness. 

Bevo is nutritive—pure through pasteurization and 
sterilization—non-intoxicating, wholesom2 and thor- 
oughly refreshing. Note—Bevo should be served cold. 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 


Get Bevo atinns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug stores, 
picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, steam- 
ships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. Guard 
against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 
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The Kinloch Telephone 
Directory Closes March 2nd 


Complete Unlimited 
Business Service 








Direct Line, $72.00 per annum 
Two-Party Line, $60.00 per annum 








Call Central 100, or write 


Kinloch Telephone Company © 


Tenth and Locust Streets 








Our toll lines furnish eflicient service at low rates to points 
in Missouri, Illinois and adjacent states. 
























































Gry (Sawai) Value) 
Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns Which we have planned 
and directed Were successful, because they were per- 
sonal and practical. 

All advertising should approach personal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 








Sound anal;sis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 

Write or phone for an appointment. 


Simpson Advertisin?, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


.Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 














SUNN ALU 


Billheads, Cards, 


Everything, you need for your 


Letter heads, Envelopes, 


Folders, 
office or factory. 


Acme Paper Central Engravings 


“IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT” 





We Appreciate Little 


We Like Big, Printin3, tr 
Ones 


Orders 
Let Us Print Your Office Stationery 
WALNUT—NINTH—S. W. CORNER 


Olive 4822-4823 
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